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WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW STORY. 


WARPER’S Bazar for December 25 
sali be commenced the pubsecation of a new and 
powerful Lllustrated Serial Story, entitled 


THE TWO DESTINIES: 
A Romance. 
By WILKIE COLLINS, 


Author of “ The New Magdalen,” “ The Law 
and the Lady,” “ Man and Wife,” “ No Name,” 
“ The Woman in White,” etc., etc. 

This story, by one of the greatest novelists of the 
age, will be continued from week to week during 
the coming year. New subscribers for 1876 will 
be furnished, on their request, gratuitously, with 
the BAZAR containing the commencement of the 
story. 


NEW SERIAL STORY BY BLACKMORE. 


We shall commence in an carly Number 
of HARPER’S WEEKLY the publication of a new 


‘Serial Story, under the title of 


“CRIPPS THE CARRIER,” 
By R. D. BLACKMORE, 


Author of “ The Maid of Sker,” “ Lorna Doone,” 
* Alice Lorraine,” etc. 


Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY contains another installment of 


“AN ISLAND PEARL,” 


and a short story by WILLIAM BLACK, entitled 
“ THe STRANGE Horse oF LOCH SUAINA- 
BHAL..”” 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issucd 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY. 

‘ HENRY WILSON. 
N HENRY WILSON the country has lost an 
honest, patriotic, and most faithful pub- 
lie officer, whose career fell in the stormiest 
epoch of our politics, during which he held 
a place among the leaders, living and dying 
without a stain upon his name. The daily 
papers have called attention to the fact that 
of the eminent founders of the Republican 
party only Mr. Wapbk, of Ohio, survives Mr. 
Witson. They were a memorable group of 
men, to whom the debt of the country and 
of liberty is incalculable. Other groups in 
our political history have been composed of 
men in some respects as intellectually able, 
but none since the Continental Congress 
have been leaders of so lofty a tone and so 
great a purpose as the first chiefs of the Re- 
publican party. The era in JACKSON’s ad- 
ministration when WEBSTER, CLay, CAL- 
HOUN, PRESTON, MANGUM, WRIGHT, BENTON, 
CLAYTON, SOUTHARD, ForsYTH, GRUNDY, 
WHITE, and their colleagues sat in the Sen- 
ate is often called the most brilliant in our 
annals. Brilliant it certainly was, but mor- 
al grandeur was reserved tor other men and 
a later day. The debates upon the bank 
and the removal of the deposits and the-ex- 
punging resolutions were vehement, pas- 
sionate, and effective; but the culmination 
of that earlier epoch was WEBSTER’s reply 
to HaYNE and Epwarp LIvVINGsTon’s draft 
of JACKSON'S proclamation. Mr. WEBSTER, 
as Governor BULLOCK, of Massachusetts, 
pointed out in his address at Brown Univer- 
sity last June, then laid down the funda- 
mental and necessary principles of the 
Union, which the war has immutably estab- 
lished. But the work of the next genera- 
tion was as much loftier as liberty is more 
precious than Union. Mr. WEBSTER indeed 
declared for “ Union and liberty...... one and 
inseparable,” but, to save the Union, he ex- 
horted Massachusetts to conquer ite preju- 
dices for liberty. 

Mr. WILSON’s active career began in 1840, 

and he was in public life continuously from 


that time. In 1855 he was elected Senator, 
to sueceed EDWARD Everetr. There was 
a great deal of disgust and outery at this re- 
sult in some quarters, But the simple truth 
was that Mr. WILSON represented Massachu- 
setts, and Mr. Everett did not. The State 
was proud of Mr. Everett's elegant gifts 
and attainments, and it was glad of the vel- 
vet hand, if there were the iron beneath it, 
as in CHARLES StUMNER. If not, it must 
have the iron, and let the velvet go. HEN- 
RY WILSON fairly represented the common- 
school intelligence, sagacity, tenacity, sin- 
cerity, and profound moral conviction of the 
average New Englander. He was a natural 
politician, like Mr. SEWARD, and therefore 
the independent heroism of men like Gak- 
RISON and PHILLIPS was not for him. He 
liked a party, and the management of a par- 
ty, and the prizes of a party. His fond re- 
gard for the Republican party was touch- 
ing. He considered it to be the natural 
political organization of the moral intelli- 
gence of the country, and his mortal illness 
is traced to the excitement consequent upon 
the first great breach in the party, growing 
out of the difference between the President 
and Mr. SUMNER upon the San Domingo 


question, He labored strenuously but vain- 


ly to heal the difficulty between the Presi- 


| dent and the Senator; but when Mr. SUMNER 


was, as he felt and said, “ degraded” from 
the foreign chairmanship—a blow which he 
felt with a pang that the blow of Brooks 
had never caused—when Mr. WILSON saw 
the leadership of the party, whose origin and 
spirit no man knew better than he, passing 
into hands of which General BUTLER was a 
type, his devotion to the party and his trust 
in its power still to carry on the work that 
the best interests of the country demanded 
held him faithful, but threw him out of 
sympathy with the new leadership, which 
never concealed its dislike of him as a weak 
and timid and obsolete politician. 

Mr. WILSON supported all the great anti- 
slavery and war and reconstruction meas- 
ures, and as chairman of the Military Com- 
mittee of the Senate during the rebellion, 
his labors were immense and arduous. He 
was also the historian of the antislavery 
legislation, and had published two large 
volumes of a history of the slave power in 
the United States, which a third volume, 
thoroughty matured in his mind and pur- 
pose, would have completed, and upon which 
he had made some progress. He took part 
in debate frequently, and his plain saga- 
cious common-sense, his practical knowl- 
edge, his shrewd observation, and his moral 
feeling made him a valuable legislator. His 
sincerity and his shrewdness as a politician 
made him also a favorite and effective po- 
litical speaker. He opposed, without trucn- 
lence or schism, the later policy of his party. 
He was of opinion that conciliation should 
be actively sought, and that a very consid- 
erable change in the personnel of the civil 


| service was indispensable to show the coun- 


try that the President, by whose action the 
party would be largely judged, was in sym- 
pathy with the feeling of the necessity of 
administrative reform. These views he did 
not hesitate to express among his friends 
nor to urge upon the President. He was 
certainly not obnoxious to the charge of 
being an ideal politician, but he had no 
doubt whatever that if the Republican par- 
ty is to elect the next President, it is to be 
done only by the nomination of a candidate 
whose character and career will assure the 
eountry that it is more likely to obtain what 
it seeks under Republican than under Dem- 
ocratic ascendency. Doubtless he thought, 
what we know large numbers of people also 
believed, that he was the natural Repub- 
lican candidate, as a founder and constant 
leader of the party, as a public man of 
great experience and blameless life, and as 
an epponent of courses and a spirit that 
had greatly weakened the Republican hold 
upon the country. Nor have we any doubt 
that, although not a favorite of the power- 
ful office-holding interest, nor of the bum- 
mers who think they are praetical politi- 
cians because they have no convictions and 
a profound contempt for mankind, Mr. W1L- 
SON was very much nearer to the heart of 
his party, and, except for the donbt caused 


by his long illness, conédd very much more | 


easily have been nominated in a National 


Convention than any chief of the later lead- | 


ership. It was his conviction that the Pres- 
ident desired a third term, and that there 
would be a powerful intrigue to secure his 
renomination. But he had no doubt that if 
it succeeded, the party would be defeated. 
Mr. WILson’s long Senatorial service with 
CHARLES SUMNER and their unclouded 
friendship will be always happily remem- 
bered. They were different in every thing 
but their constancy and devotion to equal 
human rights, yet each had the sincerest 
respect and affection for the other, and both 
together were admirably representative of 
the Massachusetts which they loved so truly 
and served so well. Both were illustrations 
of the truth that the highest personal cbar- 


> 


acter and inflexible fidelity to moral convic- 
tions are compatible with great political suc- 
cess. Both saw the glory for which they had 
labored and waited. Both died at their of- 
ficial posts. And both will be remembered 
as friendly and efficient co-workers in the 
greatest result that America has achieved. 


ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM. 

WHAT is meant by administrative reform ? 
It is said to be one of the chief questions 
now before the country, and to be one of the 
most urgent needs of the government. In 
many quarters it is declared to be the para- 
mount issue of all, and unless we can secuse 
it, as we are constantly told, we are a doom- 
ed people. Ifwe push those who insist upon 
this reform to tell us what they mean, they 
reply, Honesty, fidelity, efficiency, and econ- 
omy in administration. That is administra- 
tive reform. That is vitally indispensable, 
we are told. Without that we are lost. 
The proceedings against the Whisky Ring 
in Missouri and the Canal Ring in New 
York are said to be movements for such a 
reform. The thieves are pursued, prose- 
cuted, punished, and forced to refund. Now 
this is well, but it is not reform. In New 
York, indeed, an amendment to the Consti- 
tution was adopted last year which makes 
the chief abuse in canal management hith- 
ertp imposstble in future. But so long as 
the State owns the canals there will be vast 
and constantly new opportunities and in- 
centives to abuse. In Missouri, however, 
where Secretary BRISTOW is so relentlessly 
doing a good work, there is nothing what- 
ever to prevent the necessity of a repetition 
of his good work every year. 

The object of administrative reform is 
honest and efficient official service. But 
that is impossible without honest and efti- 
cient officers. Denunciations and exposures 
and punishment of rascals will not reform 
the service. Well-meaning appointing offi- 
cers can not reforin it, because they can not 
possibly personally know any thing of the 
great majority of persons whom they ap- 
point, and must depend upon the represen- 
tations of those whose motives they must 
generally suspect to be selfish. No appoint- 
ing officer supposes, as a rule, that the rep- 
resentations made to him are chiefly in the 
interest of the public service. He knows 
that the motives are persorfal, political, or 
pecuniary. He knows, Secretary Bristow 
knows, that when he has broken up one 
ring of thieves, the system which made it, 
and which is unchanged, will make anoth- 
er. In New York, if the amended Constitu- 
tion did not now forbid the devices by which 
the Lorps and BELDENS and DENISONS car- 
ried on their work, new LoRDs and BELDENS 
and DENISONS would succeed those with 
whom we have all been made familiar. 
While the root remains alive, the tree will 
continue to sprout after its kind. 

Now the tap-root of administrative abuses 
remains. A system of appointments to of- 
fice which disregards character, capacity, in- 
telligence, and fitness; which makes of the 
service a lottery in which drawing even the 
sinallest prizes depends upon intluence, ef- 
frontery, and partisan zeal and efficiency ; 
which rests the tenure of oftice upon the 
same agencies, and not upon devoted, capa- 
ble, and honest service, and therefore stim- 
ulates officers to make hay while the sun 
shines—is a system which fosters every kind 
of abuse, and under which actual reform is 
impossible. There is plenty of clamor about 
putting honest and fit men in office. And 


“how are they to be put in? We have heard 


very high officers of the government say 
that nobody can be so much interested as 
they are to have good men in office. That 
is very true, but it is still truer that over 
the appointment of the most important of- 
ficers in their own departments they have 
very little influence, or none whatever. The 
system is very much stronger than they. 
We are continually exhorted to vote for this 
or that candidate because, if elected, he will 
appoint only honest and good men. But he 
can not help himself. He will appoint such 
honest and good men as the system permits, 
and no others. His fellow-partisans will 
insist that their party affords just as hon- 
est and good men as the other, and if their 
“claims are disregarded,” that the party will 
go to destruction, and the appointing officer 
himself will be heard of no more. Governor 
TILDEN, we are told, is an administrative 
reformer. But if his party had elected the 
Senate of the State, does any body suppose 


| that he would have renominated any of the 


Republican oflicers whose terms are expir- 
ing, however honest, faithful, and efficient 
they may have been? No man is more loy- 
al to “the system” than the Governor, as, 
indeed, would naturally be expected of a 
pupil of the Albany Regency, whose doc- 
trine of the civil service Mr. Marcy, one of 
its leaders, declared in the Senate, as a justi- 
fication of the vast administrative debauch- 
ery and demoralization which were begun 
by the most despotic. most arrogant, and 


most vindictive of American Presidents— 
ANDREW JACKSON. 

Administrative reform is practicable upon 
one condition only, and that is a change of 
system. By that we do not mean the adop- 
tion of any particular scheme, but the sub- 
stitution of another system for one that is 
proved to be so inefticient aud demoralizing. 
The reform does not depend, as so many 
persons imagine, merely upon electing or 
appointing honest and faithful partisans to 
high office. Mr. CHANDLER is, by the ad- 
mission of his political opponents, an honest 
man, nor does any one question that he will 
be a faithful officer. But is administrative 
reform to be expected from Mr. CHANDLER? 
Governor TILDEN is an honest and faithful 
officer. If he were elected President of the 
United States, does any body doubt that 
there would be the same turning out of his 
party opponents and turning in of his party 
friends all over the country that followed 
the election of General HARRISON and Mr. 
LINCOLN? This would be equally true of 
any Republican partisan. No sensible man 
doubts it, and the conclusion is irresistible 
that administrative reform is practically 
impossible under a partisan President, aud 
consequently that if that be the paramount 
issue, a President must be elected upon that 
question alone, and a President conspicuous 
for his unpartisan character. But although 
the cry is so general that administrative re- 
form is indispensable, and must be a lead- 
ing issue in the election of next year, the 
conviction is equally general that the elec- 
tion will be a contest between the two 
existing parties. It will, then, be in form 
& partisan contest. Now the radical and 
proved friends of administrative reform are 
among the Republicans. They know how 
vitally necessary to our political health such 
a reform is, and that it is not to be expect- 
ed of good intentions, but only of a change 
of system. Their paramount duty is to op- 
pose the nomination of any candidate who 
represents merely the traditional party sys- 
tem, and to support some man of Republican 
sympathies, and who is therefore a proper 
candidate for a party convention, whose po- 
litical independence of character is such as 
to give the highest confidence that the cause 
will lose nothing by his election. 

THE SECRETARY AND THE 
GOVERNOR. 

WuHeEwN Mr. Bristow became Secretary of 
the Treasury, he was thought rather an 
unknown man for the position. But those 
who knew the esteem in which he was held 
at home, and those who knew his manly 
and able conduct of the Solicitor-General’s 
office in Washington, had no doubt that the 
vigor and force of his character, his ability, 
resolution, and sagacity, would be as con- 
spicuous in his new position. His report 
last year showed how sound are his finan- 
cial views, wlrile from the first it has been 
understood that he is among the most inde- 
pendent members of the cabinet. No doubt- 
ful candidate or equivocal measure receives 
countenance from him, while the skill and 
energy and heroism with which he has made 
war upon the Whisky Ring is one of the 
most agreeable and promising events in the 
history of the Administration. He made 
sure of his ground, and then he struck. A 
more powerful combination for fraud upou 
the Treasury has not been known, and the 
Secretary has dealt it a fatal blow. The 
completeness of the exposure, the clearness 
and directness of the evidence, the rapidity 
of the trial, the swift and total conviction 
in the leading case of M‘DONALD, the im- 
prisonment of Joycr, and the recovery of 
money, are all testimonies to the inflexible 
good purpose and administrative capacity of 
the Secretary which will not be forgotten. 

Lhe war upon the canal frauds in this 
State has not been pursued with quite the 
same vigor. Thers have been ten reports 
from the commission of investigation, de- 
tailing larger or smaller swindles, and a suit 
has been brought upon the DENISON con- 
tract and against GrorGe D. Lorp. but 
as yet nothing has been brought to trial. 
It now appears that a suit was brought 
upon the DENISON contract for the whole 
amount paid, more than four hundred thou- 

and dollars. But, to recover this amount, 
it muet be shown that no work at all has 
been done. This is, of course, impossible, 
and the whole sum can not be recovered. 
We presume the real difficulty to be that 
although Governor TILDEN is sincerely de- 
sirous to destroy the Ring, he is equally de- 
sirous to secure a party advantage. This 
explains the departure from the original 
non-partisan character of the reform, and 
the argument that honest friends of reform 
must necessarily support the Democratic 
party. If the Governor, instead of making 
Democratic candidates for oftice of the non- 
partisan commission, had not only said, but 
had shown that he meant, that he asked the 
election of honest ofticers only, of whatever 
party, the movement would have still stood 
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upon its original footing of an unpartisan 
public service, and the Governor, instead of 
being in the position of an adroit partisan, 
would have appeared as an officer bent upon 
reform irrespective of party. 

While the Governor with his able Mes- 
sage and his commission with its ten ex- 
haustive reports have filled the public eye 
and ear, and have aroused great expecta- 
tions of great results, the Secretary has 
accomplished great results unostentatious- 
ly, and with a supreme disregard of party 
consequences, Which have very warmly com- 
miended him to all those who are more intent 
upon reform than upon partisan advantage. 


THE DEMOCRATIC HOUSE. 

In the present Congress the Democratic 
party, for the first time in fifteen years, takes 
a position of responsibility. It does not, in- 
deed, control both Houses, but it has a pos- 
itive majority in the popular branch, and 
its general spirit and tendency can there 
be studied. ‘Phis is fortunate, because in a 
Presidential election the party wholly out 
of power has a certain kind of advantage. 
Its fine professions and promises are untest- 
ed; and if there is great discontent with the 
existing order, it is very easy to suppose that 
a change to a fair-spoken rival must neces- 
sarily be a gain. This, however, is an ad- 
vantage that is modified by our double po- 
litical system—that of the States and the 
nation. The conduct of a party in the 
States which it controls is a clew to its 
probable action in national administration. 
In this view the Democratic party shows no 
claims to be considered a party of reform or 
progress. But the new House will endeavor 
to establish such a claim by its vigorous in- 
vestigation and exposure of maladiministra- 
tion wherever it thinks it is to be found. 
The session will be devoted to securing as 
much party advantage as possible tor the 
Presidential election of next year. 

One of the most radical and vital ques- 
tions of the hour is the financial policy of 
the country. There is no issue upon which 
publie opinion is more pronounced or pub- 
lic feeling stronger. By general consent if 
is one of the most important subjects with 
which Congress must deal. If, therefore, 
the Democratic party holds any sound or 
definite position upon the question, the 
Speaker whom it is to elect will, of course, 
represent it, as Mr. Cotrax and Mr. BLAINE 
represented the strong and united position 
of the Republican party upon the paramount 
questions at the time of theirelection. But 
up to the day of the meeting of Congress 
and the organization of the House it has 
been a question whether the hard or soft 
money wing of the Democratic party would 
elect a Speaker—a situation which, for a 
party strennously declared by some of its 
members and organs to be a traditionally 
hard-money party, is as absurd as if in a 
Republican Honse there had been a ques- 
tion whetber a pro-slavery or an antislav- 
ery Speaker would be elected. Yet that 
there should be such a question is not sur- 
prising, for the Democratic party upon a 
platform of rag money in Ohio was defeat- 
ed, after a most exciting contest and npon 
an enormous vote, only by a very small ma- 
jority, and in the neighboring great State 
of Pennsylvania the same party tried to 
succeed upon a similar platform. These 
facts and such as these show that the par- 
ty as such has no common ground upon one 
of the most commanding questions of the 
time. And it is in the tace of such faets 
that a few gentlemen incessantly vociferate 
that the Democratic is the old traditional 
hard-money party. But they can not claim 
that it is a hard-money party now, and that 
is rather the more important point for to- 
day. 

If a hard-money Speaker be elected, the 
party, in order to vindicate its claim to 
the hard-money name, and to show that 
the election of Speaker is indicative of its 
financial conviction and policy, must ma- 
ture measures looking to the resumption of 
specie payment. It can not plead that it 
does not control legislation because of a po- 
litically hostile Senate and President. If it 


“js in good faith a hard-money party, it will 


bring forward its bills upon the subject, and 
throw upon the Republican Senate and Pres- 
ident the responsibility of rejection. Mere 
partisan Opposition to such measures upon 
the part of the Republicans will be easily 
aud promptly exposed by the hard-money 
Republican press. The Republican party, 
after the elections of the autumn, has noth- 
ing to gain by equivoeation or opposition to 
a sound policy. Let the Democratic House 
make the bill providing for resumption in 
1-79 more stringent than it now is, and if 
done in a reasonable and practicable way, 
it may safely defy the Republicans to op- 
pose and defeat it. But if the party does 
nothing, or if it thinks that the election of 
a Speaker more or less identified with hard- 
money views will establish its claim to be 
considered a hard-money party, the Demo- 
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erats will tind that they are terribly mis- 
taken. Their leaders are fully aware that 
their party has not the public confidence or 
sympathy. Indeed, they know that it is 
profoundly distrusted, and that it can ob- 
tain favor enly by the plainest proof of 
merit upon its own part, or folly upon the 
part of the Republicans. They are to show 
why the control of the national government 
should be given to them next year. They 
can not do it negatively by their committees 
of investigation, and by merely showing that 
the Republicans have been remiss, unless the 
Republicans are so infatuated as to think 
that they need not correct their question- 
able tendencies. If the Republicans show 
that the better judgment of the party ts 
hereafter to shape its-policy, the sole lean 
chance for Demoefafic success lies in show- 
ing that the Democrats can command a 
higher ability andja surer resolution to do 
the work of the Republicans better than 
the Republicans themselves. 

This is the task to which the Democratic 
House mnust address itself, and failure will be 
almost certainly fatal to Democratic hopes 
next year. A bold, simple, and practicable 
measure of speedy resumption would give 
the Democrats a prestige of reform which 
would be greatly increased hy such expos- 
ures as they may make of abuses\in the civil 
service. But to decline the inifiative of a 
decisive hard-money policy, and to depend 
upon exposures of Republican abuses, while 
the Republicans themselves are exposing 
and correcting them, punishing the offend- 
ers and recovering stolen money, will be a 
confession of timidity aid incapacity to 
which the common-sense of the country will 
certainly not intrust the government. Yet 
there is nothing whatever in the present 
condition of the Democratic party to justify 
the smallest expectation that its majority 
in the House will adopt a really vigorous 
or courageous or efficient policy upon any 
great question. A party which is doubttul 
to the very opening of the session whether 
it will elect a hard-money or a rag-toney 
Speaker is not a party whieh holds any 
sound financial principles. or from which a 
sound financial policy expected, 
Nor is @ party among whose most promi- 
nent candidates for the Speakership is FER- 
NANDO Woop, and which, in the city of New 
York, uses the public money, not for the 
public service, but to buy voters, a party 
from which the country may look for ad- 
ministrative reform. 


is to be 


THE REPUBLICANS AND THE 
THIRD TERM. 


THe third-term discussion has been re 
newed with remarkable warmth, and all 
along the line. It shows that the DPres- 
dent’s letter is not considered in the least 
degree conclusive, and that the oftice-hold- 
ing interest is beheved to be strong enough 
and foolish enongh to try to force a renom- 
ination. The probability of such a result 
is said to be increased by the fact that there 
is no peculiarly eminent leader to whom the 
party would naturally turn. There are cer- 
tain gentlemen, it is argued, who may bring 
to the Convention the suppert of their 
States, but their local friends will hardly 
be able to show why any one of them is a 
stronger candidate than any other, and the 
result would be a dicker and bargain of 
some kind, unless some name eould be pre- 
sented which would plainly by its pre-emi- 
nence satisfy the conditions, and that name, 
it is needless to say, is (RANT. But 
theory implies many more things than are 
true. Among others it implies that Genera! 
(;RANT is the second choice of many States 
But it does not follow because Indiana, for 
instance, may decline to prefer Mr. ConkK- 
LING to Mr. Morton, that it might not pre- 
fer a wholly new name to that of the Presi- 
dent. Indiana might say that it could not 
see why Mr: CONKLING would command a 
larger vote than Mr. Morron, and it might 
see with equal clearness the immense <diffi- 
culties in the way of re-electing General 
GRANT. If, then, it found that Mr. Morton 
could not be nominated, it would be ready 
for a candidate who was liable to none of 
the objections that it felt against Mr. CoNK- 
LING and the President. 

As for New York, one editor may guess as 
well as another, and there is no indication 
whatever that the President is a second 
choice of the Republicans of the State, or 
that he has any especial popularity as a 
candidate. The late Republican Convention 
declared most warmly against a third term, 
and every well-infonned person knows that 
it spoke the undoubted sentiment of the 
party. If the Republicans of New York 
continue to be as wise as they were at that 
Convention, they will send unpledged dele- 
gates to the national nominating Conven- 
tion. Some of them at least will not have 
forgotten how they whirled across the coun- 
try in 1860, declaring at every station that 
they were going to Chicago to nominate the 
favorite son of New York. They were all 
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heartily, enthusiastically in his favor as the 
great and conspicuous chief of the party. 
But he was not nominated. A man who had 
been little mentioned was designated and 
elected. There is no man in New Yor who 
now holds the position toward the Repub- 
lican party in the country that Mr. SEwarpD 
held fifteen years ago, and in the present 
political situation of the country and the 
State we do not doubt that the Republicans 
will renew in the spring their declaration 
against a third term, and send an unpledged 
delegation to the nominating Convention. 

But these are unnecessary speculations so 
far as the third term is concerned, and for 
this reason: every body knows that the real 
conviction of the Republican party has re- 
pudiated all thought of renominating the 
President. It is not doubted that a renom- 
ination could be accomplished only by the 
intrigues of the office-holding interest, what- 
ever the pretense might be. It is unques- 
tionable that the plan would count for sue- 
cess upon the regularity of the nomination, 
and upon the reluctant but certain final ac- 
quiescence of the party, which would sustain 
the third term rather than permit the elec- 
tion of a Democrat. But that is exactly the 
error, and it is fatal. Why did not the reg- 
ularity of the nomination and the fear of a 
Democrat last year elect Mr. TALBOT Repub- 
hean Governor of Massachnsetts? Why did 
not the same considerations eleet General 
BUTLER? Why did they not prevent the 
return of a Democratic House of Representa- 
tives? Simply because there are things to 
which those who generally vote the Repub- 
lican ticket are more steadfastly opposed 
than the eleetion of a Democratic Governor 
or a Demoeratie House. And the third term 
is one of the ehief of those things, especially 
when it is a third term of so much that so 
inany honest voters do not approve. Those 
political managers and nnwise friends of the 
President who are seriously considering the 
subjeet ought to understand that there is 
an immense body of Republicans who will 
not vote for General GRANT for a third tern, 
whether he is regularly neminated or not, 
and whether the alternative is or is not the 
restoration of the Democratic party. When 
they thoreughly comprehend this truth and 
see the hopelessness of their efforts, these 
same gentlemen will state, with a kind 
sinile, that they must be very simple people 
indeed who ever supposed there was any 
thing serious in the chatter about a third 
term. 


PERSON 


Tae new Lord Mayor of London, Mr. Alder 
man CoTTON, is also a member of Parliament 
Qn the oceasign of his inauguration, the Lord 
(Chancellor, in a graceful speech of welcome to 
the new Mayor, said that he united ‘in his 
own person the rare combination of the Parlia 
mentary and municipal representative of Lon- 
don.’ Alderman career has been in 
many Ways a distinguished one. He was origi- 
nally destined for the law, and in his early days 
made some successes in literature, but eventual 
ly devoted himself to commerce. He has had 
much experienee Jn public affairs, is a man of 
taste and culture, a good speaker, and a thor 
oughly capable man of business 

Vr. W. P. Tatsoys has given us. in neat 
book form, the best package of ** West India 
Pickles’ that has vet been put upon the market 
His Diary uf a (preine through the Weat Indies in the 
Lucht Josephine is full of humor, good writing, 
and capital deseription, and is in every respect 
as good, if nota better book about yachting than 
Earl Derrerin’s Cruising in High Latitudes, or 
The karl and the Doctor. This pleasant “ per- 
sonal’ of a Barbadoes eharacter is one of the 
many neat bits scattered through it: ** The only 
yvreat objection to Burbadoes is the tremendous 
cheek and insolence of the * Bim,’ as the nigwer 
of the island is called. No oneecould believe it 
possible or appreciate it unless he had suffered 
and endeavored to endure it. The Book of Job 
would never have heen written had that interesting 
sufferer lived in Barbadoes.”’ 

—The Rev. W. H. Minavry, “the blind man 
ecloquent,”” presents a very attractive list of lect 
ures for the consideration of lyceums, societies, 
ete., ete., during the coming winter. Five of 
these lectures are new, viz., Charles Lamb,” 
‘* Patrick Henry, the Demosthenes of the Revo- 
lution,’ ** Alexander Hamilton, the great Amer- 
ican Statesman,”’ ‘‘ John Randolph of Roanoke, 
Bard, Sage, and Tribune,”’ and ‘‘An Evening 
with the Bards, Wits,.and Humorists.”’ It is 
needless to speak commendatory words of Mr. 
MILBURN as a lecturer and speaker. The press 
of the whole country has testified to his remark- 
able ability on the platform, and his new lectures 
can not fail to enhance his popularity. 

— WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR was born at War 
wick, England, in 1775—just a century ago—and 
died at Florence in 1864, having reached his nine- 
tieth year. His literary life is the longest on rec 
ord, his first work baving been published in 17%, 
his last in 1865. No man ever lived whose life 
scemed so utterly beyond any law but his own 
caprice. In his life he was the ungoverned Ber 
serker of the Scandinavian sagas; in his writings 
he is the sage and philosopher who might have 
given lessons to PLaTo or CICERO. 

—Q(Office-holding in Maine is conducive to lon 
gevity. There are ten men living there who have 
been Governors of the State—Kewnt, A. P. Mor 
nice, L. M. Wasa 
BURN, COLBURN, CHAMBERLAIN, Penmam, and 
DINGLEY. Four are over seventy. 

—PatL Morpuy, who is reported to be in an 
asylum in New Orleans, hopelessly insane, is now 
thirty-eight vears old, and has had a remarkable 
career. His parents were wealthy, and educated 
him thoroughly. At the age of twenty-two he 
had become famons for his skill at chess. In 
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1857 he came to this city and vanquished all op- 
ponents at that game, and had at the same time 
much social success, his manner being very mod- 
est, graceful, and refined. In 1858 he went to 
Europe, where he overcame all the great chess 
players. In 1859 he returned to New Orleans, 
entered upon the legal profession, in which he 
was pot very successful, and abandoned utterly 
the game which had given him fame throughout 
the world. The New Orleans Picayune says his 
daily routine of existence latterly “‘involved a 
walk on Canal Street every morning, where his 
dapper little figure—always scrupulously well 
dressed—became as well known and as regularly 
looked for as the noonday bell. After his daily 
promenade he retired from public gaze until 
evening, when he appeared in his box at the op- 
era, Where, it is said, he never missed a night. 
It is further related that during these years he 
permitted no friendly acquaintance ; he was nev- 
er known to associate with any body but his 
mother, and persistently repelled advances from 
those who, having been friends of his early youth, 
desired to renew their associations. He lived a 
strange life—a strange, moody, and peculiarly 
mournful man,’” About a year ago he began to 
lose his mental control, and several months ago 
was putina privateasylum. Some of his friends 
hold the theory that his malady had its start in 
the strain upon his mind in playing many and 
dificult games of chess. 

—Only a few moments before Vice-President 
WiILson expired he said to a gentleman by his 
side? have sat in that Senate with eighty 
three men who have passed away. What a ree 
ord fora man! Ido not think there is a mang 
living who can say the same. Iam not positive; 


but perhaps Senator Hamwurn can. If I live my 
present term out, I shall be the sixth in the his- 
torf-of the country” Here his voice fell. 


What he meant to say was lost 

—The most extensive cattle raiser in America, 
if not in the world, is Mr. J. W. Inver, of Nortl- 
ern Colorado, whose ranch is 156 miles long, 
beginning at Julesburg on the east and extend- 
ing to Greeley on the west. « He cuts no hay for 
his cattle. They live the entire year on the rich 
native grass, and the percentage of loss is small. 
He mow owns 26,000 head of cattle, and will have 
this humber after his sales fer the present year 
are completed. The number of calves branded 
this year will be about 5000 head, and his sales 
of three and four year old steers and fat cows 
will be about the same. He expects to realize 
#4) per head, net, on his salea this vear, or, in the 
aguregate, say, £200,000 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


(uer Jestier Warre, in a private letter to a friend 
who had approached him on the subject, declines to 
be a candidate for the Presidency. “* When I accept- 
el it” (the offlee), he saya, “‘ my chief duty was not to 
inake it a stepping-stone to something else, but to pre- 
eorve its purity,” 

Fifteen etudents of Princeton ¢ ollege have been ilip- 
missed for being connected with secret college socte- 
ties prohibited by the rules of that institution. 

William B. Astor, son of the late John Jacob Astor, 
and one of the richest men in the United States, died 
at his residence in this city, November 24, in the 
eighty-fourth year of bis age. 

Official information has been received at Washing- 
ton, showing that, in consequenoe of the war of the 
Liberians with the natives, much distrese hav. deen 
prodneed among the Liberians, seme of whom in the 
Interior settlements are almost in a state of starvation. 
It further appears that several of the natives, students 
at the theological.college at Cape Palmaa, are in svm- 
pathy with their fellow-natives, and give them enecour- 
agement in their attacks on the Liberians, and that a 
number of Englishmen are trading with the natives, 
supplying them with fire-arme, ammunition, and other 
meane of war. In view of these facts, Dr. Peter Park- 
er, Dra. Nichdls and Lindsay, and Mr. Coppinger, See- 
retary of the American Colonization Society, called on 
President Grant to represent all the facts In the case, 
and to ask that a ship of war be sent to the African 
coast in the wet tre de of the settlements, with a 
view of giving encouragement and support to the Li- 
berians, and to chastise such natives asmay be within 
reach of its guns. The President, eympathizing with 
the Liberians, informed the committee that several 
weeks ago a veserel had been ordered thither for the 
purpoee of affording protection to the Liberians iu the 
manner indicated. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tne London Times saya that the Britikh government 
has bought from the Khedive of Egypt al) the shares 
he owned—177,000 ont of 400,000—of the Suez Canal 
Company, paying him £4,000,000 for them. The Khe- 
dive made the proposition, and the British government 
accepted it, subject to the approval of Parliament. The 
announcement caused a great sensation in Parie. The 
Moniteur says there is no longer ahy doubt that En- 
gland has an eye upon Feypt, and Le Tempe declares 
that the purchase gives England the virtual suzerainty 
of that country. 

The Paris journals have been officially warned that 
they will be prosecuted if they pablieh M. Paul de Cas- 
sagnac’s speech made to the Bonapartiste of Belleville 
November 23, 

Anarchy reigns throughout Khokan. After Gener- 
al Kanfmann had left Namanghan for Khojend, the 
Kiptachaks rebelled, and surprised the former town. 
They invested the citadel and the Russian camp. The 
Russians resisted successfully for three daye, when 
General Scobeleff returned and attacked the Kipt- 
schake, who fled, leaving 3800 dead om the fleld. 

The French Assembly continues the discuasion on 
the third reading of the Electoral Bill. An amendment 
offered by M. Barthe, moderate republican, forbidding 
the government suggesting condideahe to the electors, 
was rejected by a vote of 314 yeas to81S nays. M. Pi- 
card_and other Deputies endeavored to elicit a declara- 
tion from the government as to whether it repudiated 
the system of official candidatures. Ministers Dufaure 
and Buffet evaded the question, the latter aaying he 
could not add any thing to his previous explanationa. 
The clause to insure secrecy in voting wae aleo rejected. 

The Prussian public prosecutor ae applied to the 
Senate of the State Tribunal to indiet Count von Ar- 
nim for treason, because of his alleged authorship of 
the pamphlet which recently appeared. The Senate 
has decided to answer the application in secret session. 

A special dispatch from Paris to the London Daily 
Telegraph estates that in the Spanish reply to the Unit- 
ed States nothing is conceded to the latter except that 
the accused may invoke the aid of counsel before a 
court-martial In Cuba. A telegram from Madrid to 
the same paper says, so far as can be learned, Spain 
promises reform in the matter of confiscation of prop- 
erty, but declines to adhere to the treaty of 1795. 

One of the survivors of the Magdalen Island fleet 
reporta that six veesela were lost, and that only seven- 
teen ont of sixty-two persons on board were saved. 

The Spanish General has captured San 
Cristobel, with all the Carlist positions in the neigh- 
borhood of Pampeluna, after three days’ fighting. 
Twelve battalions of Carlixts were reuted with heavy 
lows. Don Cartos bas issued a proclamation exhort- 
ing bis soldiers to an energetic resistance agaiyst the 
fresh attack of the Northern army. 
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MOODY AND SANKEY IN PHILADELPHIA—OUTSIDE ‘THE BUILDING.—[From a Sketcn py Tueo, R. Davis.) 


| 


‘ 


It was erected 


7 4ana's | many omi ‘eary distances. Short- | crowd anxious to s ands and exchange a | wooden bridge in the country. 
MOODY AND SANKEY. | many of them coming weary distance hort | ‘rowd anxious to shake hands and e ge a | wooden bridg e country was er 
ly after seven o'clock there was an immense and | few words with them. One old lady grasped | by a bridge company incorporated in 1708, al 


Tue revival movement was commenced in |“eager crowd in front of the building awaiting | Mr. Sankey’s hand, and in faltering tones in- 


Philadelphia on Siiiiday morning, November 21, | the opening of the doors, and the indications, | formed him that she had been a worker in the | masonry was not commenced 


though, in consequence of many difficulties, the 


until the latter 
under the leadership of Mr. Modpy and Mr. | even at that time, were that the interior, vast as | holy cause for over thirty years. Several people | part of 1802. ‘The bridge was four years in 


Sankey. The meetings are held in the old | it is, would not accommodate the multitude. pressed them to visit at their houses; but the | building, and cost about $300,000, The west- 
freight dépot, at Thirteenth and Market streets, The scene within the building was most im- | revivalists replied to all such invitations that | ern pier was sunk in a depth of water remarka- 


Which has been fitted up for this purpose. ‘The | pressive. The congregation was not of the homo- | they had many places yet to visit besides Phila- 
inclemency of the weather did not prevent the | geneous character usually found at church serv- | delphia, and they did not think they were phys- 
assembling of at least ten thousand people to | ices in cities, but was composed of persons of | ically able to do more than attend to the morn- 
attend the opening services. Ilundreds of cler- | almost every age and_ station, and of both sexes | ing and evening duties, 
gymen and prominent members of the different | and colors. ‘The banker sat next the laborer, 
churches in and around Philadelphia were seated | and the merchant beside the porter. The serv- i tna 3, 
on the platform. Long before the hour of open- | ices did not différ in character from those re- , 
tag, the streets leading to the improvised depot- | centhy held by Mr. Moopy and Mr. Sankey in AN OLD LANDMARK GONE, 
church were alive with people of almost every age | the Brooklyn Rink, and both preacher and singer Aw old landmark has been destroyed by the 
and condition, and of both sexes. ‘Thousands | appeared to impress the audience with a feeling | recent burning of the Market Street Bridge 
| 


came by the various lines of passenger railway 
running by 6r near to the building, and other 
thousands wended their way thither on foot, 


vivalists were surrounded by an enthusiastic | the city. It was said to be the oldest and best other still continuing to be used 
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MOODY AND SANKEY IN PHILADELPHIA—THE OPENING SERVICE.—[From a Sxetcu py Tueo. R. Davis. ] 


ble in hydraulic architecture, the top of the rock 
upon which it stood being forty-one feet nine 
inches below common high tide. 
the western pier was of peculiar construction, 
and the design was furnished by Wittiam Wes 
TON, a celebrated English engineer. 
remained a toll-bridge in the hands of the com- 
pany until about 1830, when it was purchased 
by the city. Important alterations,'costing about 
$100,000, were made in 1850, since which the 
of deep solemnity. across the Schuylkill River, which connected | Pennsylvania Railroad Company has had the 

At the close of the morning services the re- | West Philadelphia with the eastern section of | exclusive use of one of the two roadways, the 


The dam for 


The bridge 


At 
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EDGAR ALLAN POB. 


the time of the tire a large gas main was being 
laid across the bridge for the purpose of making 
connections with the Centennial buildings. An 
escape of gas was noticed, and in the attempt to 
find the leak with a’lighted match an explosion 
occurred, ‘The flames rapidly extended to the 
dry wood-work, which ‘caught like tinder, and 
all efforts to extinguish them were fruitless. In 
a short time the smouldering ruins of the old 
bridge fell into the river. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


THE monument erected at Baltimore over the 
grave of EnGar ALLAN Por was unveiled and 
dedicated November 17, in the presence of a 
large number of spectators. It was tardy justice 
to the memory of a man who, whatever his faults 
of character, was undoubtedly a great genius. 
The scene presented a striking contrast with the 
burial of the poet on a dreary October morning 
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POE'S MONUMENT AT BALTIMORE,—[Frou «a ny Dancer Bexpany. | 


twenty-six years ago, when a single carriage fol- | 


lowed his remains to the grave in Westminster 
Church-yard, where he was laid at rest beside 
his ancestors. The services, which were held in 
a hall adjoining Westminster Church, consisted 
of addresses by Professor Henry Suernerp 
and Mr. Joun H. Larrore, the reading of a 
fine poem by Wiittam Winter, and of letters 
from Tennyson, Bryant, Wutrtier, and others. 

At the conclusion of these services the «s- 
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semblage withdrew from the hall and went to 
the ehurch-vard, where the interesting ceremony 
of unveiling the mounment took place. This 
was performed by Miss Saran S. Rice, of the 
Western High School, Baltimore, who trom first 
to last has taken the most active interest in the 
erection of the monument, She was assisted by 
the ladies who took part in the first literary el- 
tertainment in ail of the Poe Monument Asso- 


ciation in the autumn of S65. As the drapery 
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gracefully fell from the marble, the Philharmonic 
Society of Baltimore, composed of one hundred 
of the best singers in the city, chanted a dirge 
which had been composed for the occaston by 
Mrs. Eveanor A. 

The monument is made of the purest white 
marble from Marviand quarries. It stands upon 
a granite base about eighteen feet high, and is 
placed over the poet's grave. It has on one side 
a finely execnted medallion bust of the poet, 
taken from a photograph copy of an original da- 
guerreotype. It is said to be an excellent like- 
ness. Beneath the bust is inscribed the name 
** Encar Por.” “On the opposite side is 
the following inscription : 

Born January 20th, 1809. 
Died October 7th, 1849. 

A place has been left for an epitaph, which it 
is expected will be written by ALrrep Tenny- 
BON. 


THE FROST KING. 


From out his winter palace 
The King has started forth: 
The birds have left their summer nests ; 
The wind is in the north. 
The river and the mountain, 
The brown and wrinkled sod, 
Begin to show already where 
His messengers have trod. 


The clouds unroll their ermine, 
And o'er meadow, lane, and street, 
Like courtiers, spread their mantles down 
Before the roval feet. 
Close to the friendly corners 
The sheltered ivies cling, 
And wear their emerald cloaks despite 
The coming of a King. 


His mien and look are haughty, 
His voice is cold and stern. 
And vet his kisses on the cheek 

Like crimson roses burn. 
Down from the crested mountain, 
With grandeur in his tread, 
The Winter King is coming. with 
A white crown on his head. 


Not amid waving banners, 
Or to the sound of drume« 
Beating their gladdest music, 
This conquering hero comes; 
But silently and solemnly 
He enters his domain, 
With twenty and a hundred good 
Stout yeomen in his train. 


Clasping the old earth tightly 
Against his frozen breast. 

As if she were his chosen Queen, 
He save, bring thee rest. 
Thou has reigned long and nobly, 
Thy virtues all are known, 
And thon wilt not forgotten he. 

Though I possess the throne!” 


Contentedly resigning 

Her sceptre and her. crown, 
Beneath a downy coverlet 

The weary queen lav down, 
To sleep with her companions, 

Who, at the touch of spring, 
Shall rise again in time to see 

The going of a King. 


ULTRAMONTANES AND THE 
NEXT ELECTIONS. 


Tre defeat of Tammany Hall at the recent 
election brought a sense of relief to everv honest 
citizen. So powerful an agent for public rob- 
berv was probably never known in anv city nor 
in any age. Governed by foreigners, ruled by a 
sectarian faction, looking to the papal court for 
its principles of morals and politics, a Roman 
Catholic society, with no sense of its duty to 
freedom, no motive of action but a ceaseless ra- 
pacity, this Irish and Catholic club has commit- 
ted such a series of inexpiable crimes as might 
well awake a terrible retribution. ‘The cave of 
Ali Baba was never enriched with so rare a 
spoil as has fallen to the lot of our Tammany 
thieves. The city owes $160,000,000, the great- 
er part wasted, stolen, lost in the hands of its 
Irish rulers. [t paves $36,000,000 annually to 
maintain its credit and to support the heavy ex- 
penses entailed upon it by the thefts and extrav- 
agance of this Roman Catholic club. Bankrupt- 
ey and repudiation have nearly come upon it 
from a ceaseless reign of robbery. It is quite 
impossible, indeed, that the present rate of tax- 
ation can continue, or that the people will con- 
sent any longer to endure their excessive burdens. 
And had Messrs. Tirpey, Strymover, Kernan, 
and Ketty succeeded in once more fastening 
the rnle of Tammany Hall upon New York, it 
might have been impossible to restrain that just 
indignation which its citizens have long repress- 
ed with honorable self-restraint. In anv other 
city but an American one the people would have 
risen against their robbers ; they would have ex- 
pelled the foreign thieves ; they would have bro- 
ken up by force their odious hannt ; they would 
have razed it to the ground. But it is the hap- 
py trait of free institutions that they offer a rem- 
edly for every political disease—that every new 
election may prove more potent than a revolu- 
tion; and our patient ¢itizens have borne rob- 
bery, violence, and ignominy in the hope of a 
peaceful relief. 

Under the rule of its nltramontane Democra- 
ey, under the tyranny of its papal masters, the 
city of New York has been governed with a neg- 
ligence, a contempt of honesty, an indifference 
to the welfare of the people, such as no other 
city, it mav be safely affirmed, has ever endured. 
The ignorant, unprincipled, and vicious Irish 
Catholics who have forced themselves into its 


important offices have played such strange pranks 
with the city money and its various interests as 
rise to the extreme of absurd wickedness, ‘hey 
have expended millions upon a system of docks 
which, according to the report of the Reform So- 
ciety, are already falling into the river and en- 
dangering the access to the shore. ‘They have 
built uncounted miles of streets and boulevards, 
at an enormous expense, where nobody will con- 
sent to live. They have laid down pavements 
that crumble at once into rnin. They have built 
sewers that have no flow, a court-house that was 
never to be finished, Roman Catholic churches, 
protectories, a foundling asylum, and a series of 
papal schools, at the public expense. ‘Their pub- 
lic charities have become scenes of outrage and 
horror. The public schools have been left over- 
crowded and dilapidated. ‘They labored to re- 
duce the salaries of the public-school teachers, 
and were only checked by the general outcry of 
the press. Slowly, indeed, did that remon- 
strance come. For to rule the Fourth Estate 
has been the favorite aim of papal intrigue. To 
bribe, to corrupt, to intimidate, the press of 
New York, our papal rulers squandered the 
public money so lavishly that $1,000,000 was 
at one period spent annually upon printers and 
journals great and small. When the temporary 
check of 1871 came, and Titpen and Kernan 
bent before the storm, it was found that among 
the largest claimants for fictitious debts were 
various newspapers. <A part of our metropol- 
itan press, degraded by the gifts of robbers, has 
not yet recovered its purity. It still clamors 
against an honest Comptroller; it still defends 
Tammany Hall; it labors by fierce and ground- 
less slanders of noted Republicans to turn away 
public attention from the real terrors and robber- 
ies of an ultramontane rule. Whoever remon- 
strates against the perpetual plunder of a sec- 
tarian faction, it assails with Irish ribaldry and 
Celtic shamelessness. When it is pointed out 
that all our public thieves are Roman Catholics, 
in Brooklyn and in New York, or lean on Roman 
Catholic support, it dares not deny the charge, 
but labors to conceal the truth in calumny. But 
the taint of death is upon it, and the people will 
turn away from it contemptuously. Happily we 
have journals that have never sold themselves to 
Tammany Hall, and a purer race of editors must 
spring up among us, conscious of the high duties 
of letters in a republic. 

An outlay of &160,000,000, which we have vet 
to pay, and for which all the declining resources 
of the city are pledged and put in pawn, and an 
annual charge of &36,000,000, which must be 
raised by taxation from the industrious and the 
frugal, are the fruits of a Roman Catholic rule 
and of the frequent successes of ‘Tammany Hall. 
To this Messrs, Conor, and Kernan 
have lent all their aid. For this Messrs. Kevriy 
and Morrissey have placed a Governor and 
Senator in office; and no sooner were the T'am- 
many leaders again in power in 1875 than they 
began anew to squander and to bribe. The 
boulevards, the docks, Riverside Park, the Aqne- 
duct, and the sewers opened a fair field for in 
curring debt and a limitless waste. It was eager- 
ly embraced. ‘The passion for plunder had not 
died out. Our Irish Catholic leaders felt, per- 
haps, that their last opportunity was at hand. 
They proposed to add to the debt $6,000,000 for 
Riverside Park, a million and a half for a parade- 
ground, millions for worthless docks, for useless 
officials and incompetent heads of departments. 
But for the salutary checks of the Comptroller 
and the Republicans, they might have added from 
five to ten millions to the city debt annually, and 
the svstem which was begun under ‘Tween and 
HorrmMan must have ended in the bankruptey 
of New York under Keivy and Tirpesx, That 
peril is for a moment averted. The Republican 
Legislature will protect our suffering citizens. 
The citv will be stopped in its rapid progress 
toward financial rnin. But let us not rejoice as 
if we had been wholly victorious, or had forever 
destroyed the foreign association that has so long 
preved upon us. The ultramontane leaders are 
already rising from their defeat; their ignorant 
followers are gathering once more to their aid. 
Idle, vicious, fanatical, they have too long lived 
upon the plunder of the industrions to return 
easily to honest labor, and our unlucky city will 
never be safe from spoliation and decay until it 
has crashed with a relentless severity the whole 
ultramontane Democracy. 

An alliance between the papal priests and the 
Democratic politicians has made the metropolis 
of the Union an example of shameless misgov- 
ernment and of extraordinary dishonesty. But 
Tammany Hall is once more raising its odious 
front. It is preparing for the election of 1876. 
and the Roman Catholic Democracy will join all 
its strength to seize the control of the national 
government. Never was there so important a 
political contest as that which is opening upon 
us. A hundred vears ago our ancestors believed 
that they had consecrated the New World to re- 
ligious hberty and perpetual freedom. In 1876 
all the enemies of knowledge, of education, of 
religious toleration, and American principles will 
be united under the Democratic leaders in an 
effort to reverse the teachings of a century of 
progress, All that ignorant and idle population 
which has squandered the resources of New York 
will rush forward to fasten upon the national 
‘Treasury, and the financiers who have covered 
the metropolis with a debt of $160,000,000 will 
hope for no inconsiderable share of the boundless 
plunder of the Union. Tammany Hall will be 
the centre and the key-stone of the papal De- 
mocracy. Every element of disunion and of dis- 
cord will be set in motion to defeat the prog- 
ress of republicanism and of knowledge. There 
is among ns a party altogether European and 
reactionary in its tendencies. It sees nothing 
in American manners and ipstitutions worthy 
of respect, in the course of freedom but cor- 
ruption and decay. In American education 
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there is, it thinks, only a ‘‘ godless and immoral” 
element. For all American officials it has only 
sharp and bitter defamation. It laments the fall 
of slavery and aristocraey; it would cultivate 
the fatal distinctions that in Europe divide man 
from man, It is the revival of that passion for 
seltish supremacy which a hundred years ago 
armed the European Englishman against the 
colonial Englishman, against which Apams and 
(ir1s raised their heroic protest, and to conquer 
which the patriots of 1776 went forth to die. 
The composition of this party is in great measure 
European. Of those who vote with the Democ- 
racy at the North, from one-third to one-half 
are ultramontanes and foreigners, The whole 
vote of the Union is probably not far from 
7,000,000, If of these we allow the Democracy 
3,000,000, it is easy to discover the sources of 
itsstrength. ‘The Roman Catholics claim a pop- 
ulation of 8,000,000. This would give them more 
than 1,000,000 of votes, and it is safe to say that 
the larger part of these are pledged to the reac- 
tionary faction. In the Northern States, but for 
the steady adherence of the ultramontanes, the 
Democracy would sink into a miserable minority, 
and almost vanish from sight. The Catholic 
Telegraph is right when it claims a kind of su- 
premacy over the Democratic leaders, and de- 
claves that the Papal Church has won all their 
victories, and holds their fate in its hands, 

Of the three millions of voters allowed to the 
Democracy, nearly one-third are plainly opposed 
by their origin, their religious and national im- 
pulses, to American principles, education, and 
manners. They have been taught to kneel at 
the feet of prelates and priests, and kiss the hand 
of temporal princes. ‘They look to Rome for 
their education, and to a Roman priest as their 
oracle. ‘Thev are always loudest in defaming 
Republican officials, and the chief source of every 
Democratic victory. They have pillaged New 
York with signal activity for twenty years; they 
thirst for the plunder of the nation. Such is the 
composition of one-third of the Democratic par- 
ty. Another third, if not one-half—an array of 
a million and more of voters—is to be found in 
the Southern States. Tere the principle of caste 
prevails with all the severity enforced by genera- 
tions of slavery. <A depraved and dissolute mi- 
nority rules over society by terror, and covers the 
country with ceaseless crimes, Uneducated, vio- 
lent, terrible, the leaders of the Southern De- 
mocracy are not the men who appear:in official 
stations, but the savage and brutal clubs and 
leagues who placed them there. Thus two- 
thirds of the Democratic party are made up of 
ultramontanes and former rebels, of the worst- 
educated and most dangerous classes of our peo- 
ple. Of the remaining third, composed of Prot- 
estants and patriotic Roman Catholics, of Ger- 
mans who have been misleel into an alliance with 
the ultramontanes, of honest citizens who have 
not yet discovered the corruptions of their lead- 
ers, it may be hoped that few will be found at 
the election of 1876 swelling the hosts of igno- 
rance, fanaticism, and rebellion. 

In New York the league of the ultramontanes 
and the Democracy under the ‘Tammany leaders 
has hurried on the city almost to bankruptey and 
repudiation, It was checked, happily, for a time. 
It has sprung up from its-tall, and in 1876 pre- 
pares to struggle for the mastery of the Union. 
The Democratic party in 1876 will therefore con- 
sist of one-third part ultramontanes, controlled 
by such journals as the Catholic Telegraph and 
by such prelates as Bishops Ryan and M‘Qvatp. 
Another third part will be under the terrible rule 
of men who have covered the Southern States 
with disorder and crime. It remains to be seen 
whether the Tammany leaders can still hold the 
remaining third faithful, whether Protestant or 
unsectarian Democrats, South or North, the in- 
telligent Germans, the patriotic [rish, will con- 
sent to go to the polls in 1876 in company with 
the vast host of rebels and ultramontanes, and la 
hor to place the government of Samcent ADAMs, 
W asHincTton, Jerrerson, and Ler in the hands 
of the bitterest enemies of freedom and of knowl- 
edge. LAWRENCE. 


BLUE SATIN BOOTS. 


Tuey had been sitting opposite each other 
some time in the street car, the shabby little girl 
with the soft black eves, and Simon Llolt, the 
voung farmer from Ducktown, who has jour- 
neyed all the way to New York in search of a 
newly patented plow, with which he proposes to 
experiment upon the arid soil of his native farm. 

Ching! goes the car bell, there is a movement 
among the passengers, and the shabby little girl 
is gone. But there on the seat is a brown paper 
parcel, Simon catches it up, rushes wildly from 
the car, and finds himself on a street commer, no 
shabby little girl in sight, and himself unexpect- 
edly the possessor of a mysterious bundle, the 
contents of which he is ignorant of, equally with 
the whereabouts of its owner. 

For half an hour he goes up one street and 
down another, peering anxiously under the bon- 
net of every female he meéts, in search of those 
black eves. He is jeered at by small bovs, who 
express their disgust at his brand-new overcoat, 
followed suspiciously by policemen, comes near 
getting into a fight with an inebriated fellow- 
creature, and finally goes discontentedly back to 
his modest hotel on Fourth Avenue, the parcel 
still in his possession. Once in his room, he 
turns the little bundle over and over and upside 
down in search of an address, and finally be- 
thinks himself of opening it. With the opening 
of the bundle Simon opens his eves. His hard 
fingers have come in contact with something so 
soft and delicate; and there, disencumbered from 
their wrappings, stand the cunningest, daintiest, 
nattiest, little pair of blue satin boots that erer 
were made. Simon scarcely dare touch them, 
for fear of «oiling their delicate white embroid- 
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ery, but he puts them on the table, where they 
incontinently tumble over. Then he rights them, 
and they poise themselves on their little French 
heels and dainty toes, their spangles glisten, the 
silver fringe around the ankles dances and trem- 
bles, their tassels wave, and they look at Simon 
with a self-conceited, impertinent sort of air, as 
much as to say, ‘Think what a pair of feet it 
ought to be that deserves to go in us!” ‘Then 
Simon falls to wondering what on earth the 
shabby little girl could be doing with such a pair 
of boots as that. ‘The problem is too much for 
him, and while he is still revolving it in his mind, 
his eve lights on a letter from his grandmother. 
And this is the way the letter runs: 

“My prar Graxpson,—You are making yonr first 
visit to the great metropolis of your country. I hope 
you will enjoy the many wonderful and beautiful things 
it has to show; but remember, I entreat you, what St. 
Paul has said concerning the ‘ perils of the city.’ Re- 
member that where you are there are always snares set 
for the feet of the unwary. Beware of the seductions 
that encompass you. Let not the child of Christian 
parents, who are at rest with the Lord, suffer himeelf 
to be led astray. Always your loving grandmother, 

Priscitta N. Hort.” 

Simon looks at the boots, and absolutely 
blushes. He is thinking what Grandmother Holt 
would say to such an evidence of the pomps and 
vanities of this wicked world reposing on his ta- 
ble. At this moment one of the boots, as if re 
senting the thought, tumbles over,and then Simon 
sees inside the flap where the button-holes are the 
following address : 

** Miss Coralie Dumont, 
No. —— Worth Street.” 

Presto! grandmother’s letter goes flving under 
the bed, the boots are enveloped again in brown 
paper, and Simon is in the street. The police- 
men recognize him on the corner of Centre 
Street, and become quite certain the countrified- 
looking young man is ‘‘ up to something queer,” 
the small bovs repeat their attentions, and Simon 
finds himself knocking at a dilapidated door on 
the third floor of a tenement-house in Worth 
Street. 

What a dismal little voice it is that savs 
“Come in!” Simon sees the black eyes again, 
streaming with tears this time. But they stop 
so quickly that he does not even get a chance to 
see how this new phase becomes them, for Miss 
Coralie springs forward with a bound, the little 
French face lights up with ecstasy at the sight 
of the parcel, and Simon wishes that the busi- 
ness of life was returning blue satin boots to 
black-eved owners. ‘The boots! the boots!” 
She has got the boots again; and then Miss 
Coralie proves bevond all peradventure that she 
does not know how to behave herself, for she 
seizes Simon's sunburned hand in her own little 
one and kisses it. And Simon— Wait until 
we have a whole new vocabulary of words, and 
I will tell vou how Simon felt. 

After this it did not take them long to get ac- 
quainted, and in less than two hours little Cor- 
alie has told Simon her whole history. First, 
there is Mrs. Muggins. Mrs. Muggins lives on 
the first floor, and she is the good-natured old 
**Jady” (dare to call Mrs. Muggins any thing but 
a ‘‘lady” and you will show at once your igno- 
rance of social propriéty in Worth Street) who 
has brought Coralie up ever since the broken- 
hearted mother died in the old tenement-house, 
and left her little danghter to the kind-hearted 
[rishwoman’s care. ‘Then there is M. Alphonse. 
He lives in the top story, and is the third violin 
at Niblo’s, In France he was a dancing master, 
and now he is teaching Coralie to dance, and she 
is going to make her début in the new ballet in 
November, ‘Then there is Papa Brown. He is 
emploved at Jeffers’s; so is his wife; and they 
have made the wonderful blue satin boots for 
Coralie to wear on that occasion, and it is quite 
certain no other danseuse will be so magnificently 
shod. But M. Alphonse is at home, and he must 
be introduced to the kind gentleman who has 
brought back the lost boots. So Coralie trips 
off, and Simon is left bewildered at the society 
into which he has fallen—a ballet dancer and a 
fiddler belonging to Niblo’s Theatre. Now Simon 
knows very little about a theatre, only that it is 
one of those snares of Satan denounced by grand- 
ma: a sort of wilderness of sin which he has nev- 
er liked to shock the old lady's prejudices by ex- 
ploring. 

Then M,. Alphonse comes in, and Coralie trips 
off to tell the story of the boots to Mrs. Mug- 
gins. The little Frenchman beams enthusiastic- 
ally npon Simon. ‘* Ze leetle girl is scharm, de- 
light, ze m’sieu ees so goot to fine ze boots.” 
‘Then M. Alphonse, growing confidential, gives 
him some particulars of Coralie’s simple story. 
If the simple-hearted Frenchman could have 
known what Simon's early education had tanght 
him to think of the Terpsichorean art, he would 
never have given the voung man such a pathetic 
history of his efforts to teach Coralie to dance. 
** An’ I can do nosing wit her, m’sieu. S’e can 
notdance. No, Sair, not vun bit.” At this point 
M. Alphonse would tear his hair and look posi- 
tively wretched. But Coralie came in directly, 
and then the old man's face lighted up with 
pleasure, and somehow the reflection got into 
Simon's face ; and when the small dancer in em- 
brvo made them a cup of coffee, three people in 
Worth Street were ridiculously happy, and all 
about nothing. 

When Simon ‘went home that night, he felt 
that his feet had wandered into strange places, 
And the worst of it was, his feet kept wandering 
there. The small bors got used to him, and 
when the policemen found they had no occasion 
to arrest him, they gradually assumed a friendly 
look. M. Alphonse began to play the part of 
chaperon with an anxious air, but Mrs. Muggins 
winked her eve, and said it was ‘all right.” 

So time went on until the night of Coralie’s 
début. Now Simon had never yet entered the 
theatre, but when Coralie purred and coaxed, 
he consented to go. M. Alphonse procured him 
a little ticket that would admit him at the stage- 
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door, and then he was to watch the ballet from 
the sides of the scenery until little Coralie had 
finished her part, when he and Mrs. Mugyins 
were to bring her home. ‘Thus it was that Si- 
mon found himself at a theatre, and not only 
that, but behind the scenes. 

What Simon felt when he found himself 
among that wilderness of ropes and wood-work, 
how he blushed when he observed the curtailed 
nature of the attire worn by the coryphées, I 
can not attempt to describe. But when Coralie 
executed a pirouette before him, and asked him 
‘*if she didn’t look nice,” his hair stood on end. 

The music begins. The premiére danseuse 
comes upon the scene and receives an enthusiast- 
ic welcome. ‘Then she stands first on one toe 
and then on the other, and finally on both. Now 
she flies back and forth and round about, in 
waves and curves and circles, and jumps and 
springs and prances, until Simon feels every bone 
in his body ache in sympathy for her. At last 
the great lady bas exhausted herself, and retires 
to the back of the stage to get her breath. Then 
the coryphées come forward, each one is to ex- 
ecute a little pas seu/, and Coralie is the second 
on the list. The first one does her part credita- 
bly and falls back. Now comes Coralie. M. 
Alphonse grows pale in the orchestra, and growls 
to his mustache, **S'e’can not dance, not vun bit.” 

Nor does she. She bows to the andience, and 
bows too low. The gauzy skirts descend to the 
foot-lights, a tiny jet of tlame seizes upon them. 
Simon is the first to see the catastrophe. Quick- 
er than thought he seizes a piece of canvas that 
once represented the forest of Junsinane, wraps it 
round the shrieking girl, rushes through the stage- 
door into the streets, and runs half a block be- 
fore he knows what he is about. 

Now there can be no more embarrassing sitn- 
ation in life to a bashful voung man from the 
country than to stand in the middle of a crowd- 
el city street with a bundle in his arms consist- 
ing of a young lady in tarlatan and tights, 
wrapped in a canvas forest, with two blne satin 
boots protruding from the trunk of a tree. 

But Simon is a man of resources. A passing 
cab-man is soon hailed, and our young country- 
man retires to the depths of the vehicle with his 
charge, while cabby grins and drives to Worth 
Street. Then Simon makes a discovery that 
appalls him. ‘The whole world is shrouded in 
darkness becanse two black eves refuse to open. 

Very soon Mrs. Muggins arrives, breathless, 
followed by M. Alphonse. ‘The black eyes are 
opened by the use of a little salts of ammonia, 
and the débutante is soundly scolded and put to 
bed. 

‘* Vat sall do? vat sal] Ido?” groans M. Al- 
phonse. ‘‘Se is goot for nosing—goot for nos- 
ing.” 

Now Simon begins to talk. Te has evidently 
got something to say, but he blushes and stam- 
mers until M. Alphonse is nearly driven out of 
his senses. ‘* Vat a fool a man ees who can 
not speak hees own language!” thinks the poor 
Frenchman. But Mrs. Muggins comes in, and 
her female intelligence springs to the root of the 
matter at once. In fact, she has seen it all 
along. 

‘Two days later Simon writes a letter to grand- 
ma. Oh, wily Sinton, what an amount of wick- 
edness New York has taught vou in two months! 
He is going to ‘** bring a wife back with him to 
Ducktown.” Then he tells grandma the name, 
and puts in a sort of collateral suggestion about 
the good old Huguenot families of France. Then 
he proceeds to insinuate to grandma that it is a 
very childish litthke woman he will bring back 
with him, and that she will need a great deal of 
patience and instruction from the good grand- 
mother at the old farm. 

Now grandma has always dreaded that her 
reign might come to an end when Simons wife 
came to the homestead, and the idea of a simple 
little girl, in whose veins runs the blood of men 
and women who suffered and died for the Prot- 
estant faith, pleases the old lady, who would have 
been a gentle-hearted woman if so much of her 
life had not been an anxious endeavor to dis- 
cover and thwart the wiles of Satan, 

Coralie was now perfectly happy. She did not 
have to stand on her toes while M. Alphonse 
scolded, ‘There was nothing to do but run about 
Central Park with Simon, while Mrs. Muggins 
made purchases of dismal-looking dry-goods, and 
had them made up so plainly that, when Mr. and 
Mrs. Simon Holt finally got into a railroad car 
bound for Ducktown, the bride might have been 
mistaken for a Quakeress. 

Fully two years after these events the investi- 
gating fingers of an irvepressible baby pulled 
a blue satin boot from the depths of a bureau 
drawer at the old farm-house at Ducktown. 
Grandma could not believe her eyes, and when 
she measured the length with a certain pair of 
shoes belonging to Mrs. Simon, her consternation 
knew no bounds. ‘Then the whole story came 
out. But what could be done? Coralie had 
heen a faithful little member of the great Con- 
gregational Church for a whole vear, and Simon 
explained to grandma that she had never danced 
at a theatre, only tried to do so, and set herself 
on fire. She was ‘‘a brand plucked from the 
burning,” vou see. (n this view grandma could 
be reconciled. But who did the plucking?  Si- 
mon thought he did it; but Coralie laid her lit 
tle hand on the great Bible, and said it was 
orandma.”’ 

But what was to be done with the bine satin 
boots? Alas! thev were to be sacrificed. A 
great fire was made in the kitchen, and the hol- 
ocaust was prepared. Simon protested, but all 
m vain. Only, when the gorgeous little boots 
were laid on the flames, one tassel was missing. 
It certainly did seem a pity to destroy so much 
beauty ; but Coralie insisted, and Simon lay down 
on the old kitchen floor and watched the flames 
arise. When the last spangle had disappeared, 
he gathered two little shoes into his great hands, 
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and though it was a very undignified proceeding, 
I must confess that he kissed them. 

Now I think the holocaust was the right thing 
to do; for if blue satin boots are not a gratifica- 
tion of the ‘‘ sinful lusts of the flesh,” what are 
they? But that one tassel still exists, and it 
goes to church every Sunday in the breast pocket 
of Simon's best coat. 


CARPETS. 


Tue manufacture of carpets is of the greatest 
antiquity. We read of them in the sacred writ- 
ings, and they have been found among the ruins 
of Pompeii and other ancient cities. Woven 
carpets, such as are now so common, were first 
used in the East, where the custom of sitting 
cross-legged on the floor still renders them es- 
pecially useful. Our rude English forefathers 
covered the floors of their houses with rushes, 
hay, or straw, and in Norwegian farm-houses, 
where sO many ancient customs still exist, the 
floor of the best room is commonly strewed with 
juniper twigs. ‘The first step toward a woven 
carpet was made by plaiting rushes to form a 
matting. 

The ‘Turks and Persians were the first to bring 
the art of carpet-making to any degree of per- 


fection. India and Tunis also manufactured - 


them in great quantities, and those countries for 
a long period supplied Europe with these articles 
of luxury. In the Middle Ages carpets were 
first used before the high altar and certain parts 
of the chapter in abbeys. Bedside carpets are 
spoken of as early as 1301, and in drawings of 
the fifteenth century the roval throne is repre- 
sented as being surrounded by a carpet of a sim- 
ple flower pattern. ‘Turkey carpets before the 
communion table are noticed in the reigns of Ed- 
ward VI., Elizabeth, and James. 

The manufacture of carpets is said to have 
been introduced into Europe by the French in 
the reign of Henry 1[V. ‘The largest mauufac- 
tory was that of Chaillot, or the royal manufac- 
tory of La Savoniére (the Soap-House), situated 
about a league from Paris. ‘These carpets were 
of wool, and were worked in the manner of vel- 
vet, as in the modern Wilton. A manufactory 
was also opened in England during the reign of 
Henry VIIL. ; but this industry was not perma- 
nently established until 1685, when the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes drove half a million of 
Protestants from France, many of whom settled 
in England, and set up the manufacture of car- 
pets. The method of weaving velvet carpets was 
introduced into London about the vear 1750, by 
two workmen who left Chaillot in consequence 
of some dispute, and went to England for em- 
ployment. ‘Thev were encouraged by a Mr. 
Moore, to whose assiduity the manufacture of 
carpets in England is principally owing. But 
after a time these men left Mr. Moore, and in 
company with a Frenchman named Parisot es- 
tablished two other manufactories, under the pat- 
ronage and with the pecunia y assistance of the 
Duke of Cumberland. Mr. \.oore was, however, 
a formidable rival to the scheme. His manufac- 
tory flourished, and in 1757 he obtained a premi- 
um from the Society of Arts for the production 
of the best imitation of a Turkey carpet. ‘The 
Turkey carpet, however, consumes a larger quan- 
tity of material, and the process of making it is 
very slow ; hence it is an expensive article. The 
introduction of other and cheaper modes of 
weaving carpets led to a general taste for this 
luxury, so that very soon a room not covered 
with a carpet was considered as unfurnished ; 
and in a country like England, where wool was 
abundant, it was easy to reduce the cost of man- 
ufacture until carpets were within the reach of 
nearly every one. On the continent of Europe, 
however, this taste has never become common, 
and the inlaid floor, polished with wax, is still 
continued in the houses of the wealthy, while in 
poorer houses the plain deal boards remain with- 
out a covering. 

The real Turkey carpet is made in one piece. 
Those manufactured by the Orientals are usually 
too small for use in this country. The patterns 
consist merely of curved and angular strips of 
variegated but dark and unobtrusive colors. The 
warp is of strong linen or cotton, to which bunch- 
es or tufts of colored worsted are tied according 
to the pattern, a drawing of which is placed be- 
fore the weaver to copy. ‘The surface is after- 
ward shorn level. Young girls are emploved in 
making these carpets. ‘Their nimble fingers tie 
the colored worsteds with great rapidity, and, 
from constant practice, they know which partic- 
ular color to use without referring to the pattern 
sheet. 

It is probable that the smooth turf first sug- 
gested the use of the carpet, and the flowers that 
decorate the one may have suggested the orna- 
ments for the other. It is to be regretted that 
the suggestion should have been forgotten in de- 
signing patterns for carpets, for, instead of the 
beautiful and simple objects which adorn the turf, 
we often see on carpets architectural scrolls and 
heavy decorations, pictures of animals, ete., on 
which it would be impossible to walk if the real 
instead of the simulated objects were placed on 
the ground. Design in the useful arts, when 
regulated by common-sense and propriety, with 
out which good taste can not exist, would not 
place on the floor ornaments intended for the 
wall or the vertical lines of a building. The car- 
pets of ‘Turkev and Persia, which present to us 
the most ancient mode of carpet-weaving, do not 
err in this respect. ‘They are soft in texture, 
pleasant alike to the feet and eves, presenting not 
a pattern, but a harmonious shading or group 
ing, not of light and bright colors, sach as would 
soon soil, and require the absurd anomaly of an- 
other carpet of inferior material placed upon it to 
preserve it, but of dark unobtrusive colors which 
give repose to the eve, and do not divert the at- 
tention from the lighter and more brilliant deco- 
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rations of the walls and ceilings. These latter, 
not being trampled upon, are not liable to soil, 
and, indeed, require to be light and bright in or- 
der to reflect the light of the room, and thus con- 
tribute to its cheerfulness; but it is not so with 
the carpet, which should be quiet both in color 
and design. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 


DECEMBER, 1875. 
Sunday, 12.—Third Sanday in Advent. 
Sunday, 19.—Fourth Sunday in Advent. 
Tuesaday, 2%1.—St. Thomaa 
Saturday, %.—Christmaa. 
Sunday, 2%.—First Sunday after Christmas — St. 
Stephen. 
Monday, 2%7.—St. John the Evangelist. 
Tuesaday, %.—Holy Innocenta, 


JANUARY, 1876. 
Saturday, 1.—Circumeision. 
Sunday, 2.—Second Sunday after Christmas. 
Thuraday, 6.—Epiphany. 


Sunday, 9.—First Sunday after Epiphany. 
Sunday, 16.—Second Sunday after Epiphany. 
Sunday, %.—Third Sunday after Epiphany. 
Tuesaday, %.—Conversion of St. Paul. 
Sunday,  %).—Fourth Sunday after Epiphany. 


Messrs. Moony and Sankey have opened their 
mission in Philadelphia with such manifestations 
of interest as show the eager desire of the peo- 
ple to see and hear them. An aceount of the 
services on the first day will be found on page 
1000. On Thanksgiving morning a prayer-meet- 
ing was held at eight o'clock in the freight dé- 
pot. There were said to be 8000 persons pres- 
ent at that early hour. At night the same 
building was filled long before the hour of serv- 
ice; it beeame necessary to lock the doors, in 
order to prevent overcrowding. Weekly meet- 
ings are held by the pastors of New York, pre- 
paratory to the opening of Gilmore’s Concert 
Garden for the revivalists in February next. 
About ‘New-Year Mr. Moopy expects to be in 
Chicayo, to assist at the dedication of the church 
with which he has been so long connected. 


What is likely to be the result of priestly In- 
terference with the public schools appeared very 
plainly recently in Newtown, Connecticut. Mr. 
ARTHUR Day, Jun., the son of a Baptist*minis- 
ter of New Haven, is the teacher of the free 
school of the village. Father M‘CartTIn is the 
Roman Catholic priest. Calling at the school 
at the hour of opening, Father M‘CartT In inter- 
rupted the teacher's readimg of the Scriptures, 
and directed the Catholic children to pay no at- 
tention to such reading thereafter. Mr. Day in- 
formed him that he was daly authorized to read 
the Scriptures to the children, and should con- 
tinue todoso. The matter was brought before 
the Board of Education, which passed a resolu- 
tion declaring that it was ‘‘ perfectly proper for 
any teacher of a public sehool in this town to 
open school by reading the Bible, without note 
or comment, and to preserve order while exer- 
cising such right."” Some days after, Mr. Day 
found that his copy of the Bible had been stolen. 
One morning in the latter part of October all 
tbe Catholic children refused to listen to the 
Scripture reading, and upon being reproved, 
withdrew. Before long Father M‘CarTIN ap- 
peared, bringing the Catholic children back with 
him. He again directed them to pay no atten- 
tion to the Bible reading. Mr. Day, resenting 
this interference, requested him to leave the 
room. Father M‘CARTIN gave no heed to the 
request, and was then told that if he would not 
leave he would be ejected forcibly. A scuffle 
followed, which resulted in the expulsion of 
the priest. The children, thoroughly frighten- 
ed, fled from the building. The next morning a 
mob collected about the school-house and op- 
posed Mr. Day's entrance. This time the read- 
ing of the Bible was prevented. Since these oc- 
currences Mr. Day has been grossly insulted on 
the streets by young men and boys, and pelted 
with stones. 

We have confidence that New England “ grit” 
will show itself equal to this emergency. The 
people of Connecticut will not snffer the Bible 
to be — out of their schools by violence. The 
town Board of Education is the authority con- 
stituted by law for the determination of this 
question. The imsolent dictation of Father 
M‘CaAantTIN should be rebuked as it deserves to 
be. What right has he to override the school 
board in this fashion 


Bishop Cumwins has recently laid the corner- 


stone of the Third Reformed Episcopal Church | 
of Philadelphia at Germantown, and also the 


corner-stone of the Church of the Redeé@mer in 
Baltimore. 

At a recent meeting of the national associa- 
tion which has for its object the insertion of a 
religious clause in the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States, measures were taken to secure incor- 
poration under the name of the “* National Re- 
form Associatior The objects contemplated 
will be the retention of the Bible in the com 
mon schools, the defense of the judicial oath, 
the observance of the Christian Sabbath, and 
the recognition of God is all new State Consti- 
tutions. 


The ‘*Christian’* denomination has taken as 
its appropriate work for the Centennial year the 
erection of a memorial church In Brooklyn. 

The effeets of the preaching of Messrs. Warr- 
TLe and Briss in Louisville early in the present 
year are reported to be of a permanent charuac- 
ter. Two hundred members have been added 
to one Presbyterian church and one hundred to 
another. Otherchurches have also made gains. 
\ tabernacle is in process of erection for preach. 
ing the masses.’ It will, when completed, 
accommodate 2000 persons. Sunday-night serv- 
ices are also beld in a theatre, which is filled to 
overtlowing. 


-- 


The evangelical socicties of the Protestant 
Episcopal Charch in the United States held 
their annual meetings in Philadelphia during 
the month of November. The Missionary Soci- 
ety reported for the year receipts amounting to 
$55,098. The number of missionaries now in 
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its service is forty-three. They are employed in 
the United States and in Mexico. In the latter 
republic appropriations are made to further the 
operations of the ** Church of Jesus,” which has 
now fifty-seven organized congregations. Of 
this number seven congregations are in the cap- 
ital city. The society's appropriation for Mex- 
ico is $10,000 annually in gold. The Evangelical 
Education Society reported receipts during 1875 
to the amount of $22,305. The Hon. Feirm R. 
BRUNOT was elected president for the year. 


The series of meetings announced to be held 
by the Universalists of New York and its vicin- 
ity is reported as having been very successful. 
The plan proposed a meeting of a weck’s dura- 
tion in each one of seven important churches, 
beginning with Dr. Nyre’s church, in Brooklyn, 
and ending with Dr. Cuaprn’s, in New York. 
The attendance has been good, and the interest 
of the people very perceptible. Similar meet- 
ings have been begun in Philadelphia. 


A Canadian Baptist missionary, who writes 
home. from the Godavery, district of India, 
makes havoc of the rhetorie often carelessly 
employed in the advocacy of Christian mis- 
sions. Ie advises his friends not to “think of 
the heathen as stretching out their bands to ue 
and pleading for the Gospel. Such language is 
sometimes used at home, but it has no founda- 
tion in fact. There have been cases where, after 
a number of persons have become interested in 
Christianity, they have asked for a teacher to be 
sent to them, but the heathen, especially the up- 

er classes, despise the missionary and his Gospel. 
he beseeching and pleading are on the other 
side." It would be well to keep in mind that 
even the best cause may be harmed by an ex- 
travagant representation of it on the part of its 
promoters. 


The National Lutheran Sunday-school Con- 
vention (of the churches in connection with the 
General Synod), which was held at Wooster, 
Ohio, was well attended. It was determined to 
hold a like Convention every two years. Strong 
resolutions on Sabbath desecration were adopt 
ed, especially condemning the opening of the 
Centennial Exposition on Sundays. Resolutions 
were also adopted protesting against a division 
of State schoo! funds or grants of public money 
for sectarian uses. 


The religious condition of England presents 
to an attentive observer some points of great 
interest. One of these is the calm which has 
followed the going into effect of the new law 
for the regulation of public worship. It was 
generally expected that after the Ist of July, 
INT. there would be a great commotion; on the 
contrary, there has been perfect peace. There 
have been as yet very few instances of complaint. 
It may be that the clergymen who have in for- 
mer times transgressed have altered their prac- 
tice. There is manifested an evident disposition 
to conform to legal requirements and to avoid 
collision with the new judicatories, 


Grimorn, now buried in the Catholle ceme- 
tery, remains, as far as is known, undisturbed. 
The bishops of Ontario have issued a pastosal, 
in which they say, *‘ In virtue of the divine pow- 
er that we exercise in the name of the Pastor of 
pastors, the place where this rebellious son of 
the Church is deposited is separated from the 
rest of the cemetery, to be no more than a pro- 
fane place, an ordinary piece of ground.”” On 
the relation of the spiritual to the civil author- 
ity they take this position: “Civil power is 
from God for the well-being of society, and its 
own limits are bounded by the same law of the 
same God from whom it derives its authority. 
It bas no right to interfere with the preaching 
of the true Gospel and the establishment of the 
religion of Christ, when the means taken are 
veaceful.’' This statement may mean much or 
ittle, according to the convenience of its au- 
thors. . Within a few years the Pope has declared 
certain laws of Austria and Prussia null and 
void. Is that also a limitation to which civil 
authority is subject ” 


The leading religious opponents, in our coun- 
try, of secret societies have formed themselves 
into a corporate body under the title of “The 
National Christian Association.’’ The specific 
objects of the corporation will be to form 4 na- 
tional anti-secret-society fund, and to secure and 
hold the gift of a considerable property in Chi- 
cago from Mr. PutLo CARPENTER. The corpo- 
rators, forty-six in number, are said to be mem- 
bers of the Baptist, Congregational, Episcopal, 
Methodist, Wesleyan, United Brethren, United 
Presbyterian, Reformed Presbyterian, and one 
or two other denominations. The next annual 
business meeting, it is announced, will be held 
in June, 1876. 


The Rev. Dr. Scunerper and his wife, who 
have spent over forty years as missionaries in 
Turkey, have returned to the United States, 
Dr. SCHNEIDER'S health is quite broken down. 


Mr. Georer S»irtna, of the British Museum, 
has left England for Assvria, with the intention 
of resuming his explorations. He will be ab- 
sent six months. 


In the presentation of Mivnenetri’s bill in re- 
lation to the tenure of church property, Italy 
takes another step forward. The bill proposes 
ty give the laity a voice in the selection of priests, 
and a part in the administration of parish prop- 
erty. Its design is to break the yoke of episco- 
pal tyranny. The bishops now implicitly obey 
the bidding of the Vatican; the state interposes 
hy setting the parishes in a measure free from 
épiscopal control. In an important speech 
which the minister has recently delivered he 
states thus the grounds of this new legislation : 
“ We wish the Charch to be left free, but within 
the circle and the limits which the state shall 
trace for it, and which should be of a nature un- 
prejudicial to its own righte. I can understand 
that with this system there is reason to fear lest 
the Roman pontificate should destroy all liber- 
ty within the Catholic body, that the preroga- 
tives of the episcopate, of the minor clergy, and 
of the laity may be suppressed and extinguished 
if the state does not take their defensein hand. ... 
What the state can do is to create legislatively 
opportune conditions, and to open the way for 
the Catholic laity and the inferior clergy to claim 
their rights."’ 
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“SYMPATHY.” 

“*T canna but believe that dowgs hae 
sowls,”’ says the Ettrick Shepherd, in 
one of his poems; and certainly they 
often display qualities which imply the 
existence of something superior to mere 
instinct. Like many other animals of 
the lower species, they share with man 
the attributes of reason, language, mem- 
ory, a sense of moral responsibility, un- 
selfishness, love, and friendship. Our 
iliustration shows an instance of sym- 
pathy between two canine companions, 
The little fellow’s compassion for his 
hig friend who is laid up by a wound in 
the foot is as terider and genuine as the 
sympathy of one child for another who 
is suffering. Many instances of this 
sort will be found in an interesting book 
entitled Man and Be ast, by the Rev. 
J. G, Woon, recently published by the 
Harvers, a part of which appeared se- 
rially in Harper's Weekly, under the 
title of ** The Higher Life of Animals.” 


NURSERY FOLK-LORE. 


THrovenout the Scottish borders 
and in the northern counties of England 
peculiar rites and customs are bound 
ap with every stage of human life. ‘he 
nursery especially has a folk-lore of its 
own, ‘I’o begin with, the future char- 
acter and fortunes of the infant may be 
divined from the day of the week on 
which it is born. Thus: 

** Monday's child is fair of face, 
Tuesday's child is full of grace, 
Wednesday's child is full of woe, 

And Thursday's child has far to go; 

eebtay's child is loving and giving, 

And Saturday's child works for its living; 

But the child that is born on the Sabbath- 


da 

Is blithe and bonnie and good and gay.” 

Sunday's children are in Yorkshire 
deemed secure from the malice of evil 
spirits. In Germany they are also held 
to be privileged beings, but their im- 
munities are not so clearly defined. In 
Denmark, however, they have preroga- 
tives by no means to be coveted. They 
are able, for instance, to see much more 
than other people. One unfortunate 
woman born upon a.Sunday was not 
able to pass by a church at night with- 
out seeing a ghost or spectre. Being 
of a timid disposition, she was at last 
frightened to death by the sight of one 
unusually horrible apparition. 

In Scotland the birth of an infant is 
the signal for plenty of eating and drink- 
ing. ‘Tea, duly qualified with brandy 
or whisky, and a profusion of short- 
bread and buns are provided for all vis- 
itors, and it is very unlucky to allow 
any one to leave the house without his 
share of these good things. But most 
important of all is the ‘‘shooten,” or 
groaning cheese, from which the happy 
father must cut a “‘»whang o’ luck” for 
the lassies of the company, taking care 
not rm eut his own finger while so do- 
ing, since in that case the child would 
die before reaching manhood. The 
‘*whang”’ must be taken from the edge 
of the cheese and divided into portions, 
one for each maiden. Should there be 
any to spare, they may be divided among 
the spinster friends of the family; but 
if the numer fall short, the mistake 
can not be rectified—there is no virtue 
in a second slice. ‘The girls put these 
bits of cheese under their pillows, and 
ascribe to them the virtues of bride-cake 
similarly treated. _In the north of ln- 
gland, as soon as the child is born, the 
doctor cuts both cake and cheese, and 
all present partake of both, on pain of 
the poor baby growing up without per- 
sonal charms. 

In the southern counties of Scotland 
children are considered, before baptism, 
at the mercy of the fairies, who may 
carry them off at pleasure or inflict 
injuries upon them. Danish women 
guard their children during this period 
against evil spirits by placing in the cra- 
dle or over the door garlic, salt bread, - 
and steel in the form of some sharp in- —- 
strument. ‘The modern Greeks dread 
witchcraft at this period of their chil- 
dren's lives, and are careful not to leave 
them alone during the first eight days, 
within which period the Greek Church 
refuses to baptize them. In Scotland 
the little ones are protected by lving 
near some article of dress belonging to 
the father. So long as they have this 
safeguard it is inypossible for the fairies to harm 
them. ‘This is « touching evidence of the strength 
of family affection among the simple Scottish 
peasantry. Any trifle connected with the father 
protects the child until its baptism shields it from 
the power of evil or malicious sprites. 

It is also consideved very important for an in- 
fant to go up in the world before it goes down. 
Thus, if a chill should be born in the top story 
of a house, for want of a flight of stairs one of 
the old gossips will surely take it in her arms and 
mount a table, clmir, or chest of drawers before 
she carries it down stairs. Mach importance is 
attached to the baby’s first visit to another house, 
on which occasion it is expected that the child 
shall receive three things—an egg, salt, and white 
bread or cake. ‘The egg is a sacred emblem from 
the remotest antiquity, and the cake and salt are 
things used alike in Jewish and pagan sacrifices. 


They add, somewhat grotesquely, in the East 
Riding of Yorkshire a fourth thing—a few match-_ 
es to light the child on the way toheaven. These. 
votive offerings must be pinned in the baby’s 
clothes and so brought home. 
There is a kindly custom in Scotland, that in 
all sales, either under distraint for rent or com- 
mon debt, the cradle shall be left unsold, and 
remain the property of its original owner. In 
Sweden the cradle must not be rocked when it 
is empty, as it ‘‘ will make the child noisy and | 
given to crying.” In Holland it is also consid- | 
ered injurious to the child and a prognostic of | 
its death, In Scotland it is expressly forbidden 
in the following poetical manner: | 


“Oh, rock not the cradle when the baby's not in, 
For this by old women is counted a sin: 
It’s a crime so inhuman it mavyna be forgiven, 
And they who will do it hae lost sight o° heaven 


HARPER@EEK 


“SYMPATHY.”—[From Drawine ny Jonn exninitep IN 


DEAD MEN’S SHOES , | down the wide avenue at the How, and emerges asleep upon his wain, and ronsi 
" " “44>. therefrom on a hold and open country. The rooks from their afternoon repo 
interpreted, means that the grooms have been finishes him altogether, and sen 

Avtuor or “ Hostages To Fortune,” “‘Lapy Avpvey’s | whereby the Bull behaves like a quadruped new- open country, is able to ‘take it ¢ 
nests, lights and shadows, are new to him. He shies subdued and subjugated heast, \ 

| the length of the avenue. He takes objection to Redcastle by afternoon tea-time 

ancestors would have deemed better suited to | gate, which he ought to know as well as his own. music of the kettle singirpg on 


(Published by Special Arrangement with the Author.} | behold this winter afternoon as he trots gavly riously into the road, startling th 
| 
Bull is a little fresh this afternoon, which, being ter of his iron shoes. T ‘j 
A Nobel. hoes. The cawii 
By MISS BRADDON. too lazy to take the superfluous energy out of a maniac, or demoniacally pos: 
that amicable animal for the last two days, but Sir Wilford, having now go 
At THE A sights and sounds, colors and shapes of objects, toithe high-road a couple of mil 
CHAPTER XXX. ferociously at every trunk in the long line of into @ comfortable trot, which, w’ 
MARION I8 RAISED TO DISTINCTION. elms, and indulges in a serpentine movement for al interval of walking, capries S 
Str Witrorp, clad in the latest fashion in | the color of the gravel where the road has been hour betwixt day and night. w! 
checks, a rough and fleeey raiment which his | mended: and on suddenly beholding the white or should rest. from its cages. an 
clothe his gamekeeper or groom than himself, | manger, recoils on his haunches, and curls him- peace to the soul of the waparv. 
and mounted on Bull of Bashan, is a sight to self up into a ball, and in this shape canters fu- Mr. Trenchard is takingg afte 
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HIRITED IN THE Lonpon “Brack anp Wartre Exutpition” or 1875. ] 


d, startling the lazy wagoner 
in, and rousing a flight of 
ternoon repose by the clat- 
. The cawing of the rooks 
her, and sends him off like 
yniacally possessed animal ; 
ving now got him into the 
to ** take it out of him” over 
Orland. and brings him back 
‘ouple of miles further off a 
ated beast, willing to settle 
‘ot, which, with an oecasion- 
ng. carries Sir Wilford into 
pon tda-time, that pleasant 
nd nigzht, when labor rests, 
its cawres, and the household 
singimg on the hob speaks 
he w “ary. 

takingg afternoon tea with 


his two nieces, Sibyl and Marion, in the fire-lit 
drawing-room at Lancaster Lodge, a room 
which, like most other rooms, looks its best by 
that uncertain light, now gorgeons in the glow 
of crimson and gold, anon wrapped in solemn 
shadow. Marion has been invited to spend the 
day: the two girls have employed the short win- 
ter afternoon in a review of Sibyl’s last new 
dresses, an inspection which has not been con- 
ducive to the younger sister's peace of mind or 
good temper, 

At the announcement of Sir Wilford Candon- 
nel, however, Marion brightens a little, and is 
glad. 

‘* Tow lucky he should have called to-day!” 
she thinks. ‘* Sibvl is too mean to ask me here 
on purpose to see him, and now he must be in- 
troduced to me, and J can talk about knowing 
him as well as Sibyl. What will Maria Harri- 


son say, I wonder, when I tell her that I am 
quite intimate with Sir Wilford Candonnel ?” 
Marion little knows the mighty honor which 


fate has reserved for her—little dreams that Bw» 


the happy accident of her presence at Laneaster 
Lodge this afternoon she is to be raised to a 
giddy height of grandeur, from which she will 
hardly be able to glance downward without 
vertigo. 

Sir Wilford is presented to Miss Marion Faun- 
thorpe in due form by Mr. Trenchard, and the 
conversation becomes at once general and spright- 
ly, glancing upon such original topics as the prob- 
ability of a hard frost before long, the advantage 
of the present weather from a sporting point 
of view, the health and well-being of the baron- 
et’s stud, the superlative virtues and capabilities 
of his latest eqnine purchase, the probability of a 
good day's racing at Tilberry. 
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‘‘You oght to see Tilberry steeple-chase, 


savs Sir Wilford ‘Tilberry Common’s only a 
couple of miles from the How, you know, and 
it's an uncommonly good day's sport, gentlemen 
jocks, and that ki-iofthing. I've ridden there 
myself. but [ didn’t enter any thing this vear. 
You ought really, you know, Miss Faunthorpe ; 
in point of fact, [ came over here this afternoon 
on purpose to ask you and Mr. Trenchard to 
come and stay with us next week. My sister 
gave me a letter for you. She's dreadfully anx- 
ious for you to come, and I think.the change of 
air would do Mr. Trenchard good. We stand 
a good bit higher than you do, you know, and 
get a sniff off the moor¢—remarkably healthy 
moorland air. I'm told. Do say ves now, Mr. 
Trenchard.” he urges, handing Sibyt the letter. 
‘* I'm afraid my dear uncle's health won't per- 
mit him to leave home,” answers Sibyl. ** He 


has been quite an invalid lately, you 
know, Sir Wilford.” 

‘** All the more reason he should have 
change of air—brace him up, you know. 
Capital thing for invalids, moorland air. 
And if Miss Mary Ann—” 

** Marion,” interjects that young lacy. 
Not even by Sir Wilford Candonnel will 
she submit to be called Mary Ann. 

Miss Miriam—’”’ 

‘** Marion.” 

“I beg your pardon, I'm shaw. If 
Miss Marion will come too I shall be 
idlelighted, and I'm sure my sister will be 
quite awfully glad.” 

Marion blushes crimson with delight 
at such an invitation. 

‘** You're too kind!” she gasps. 
positively dote upon races!” 

shouldn't have thought your pas- 
sion for them had had time to reach such 
u height,” says Sibyl, sneeringly, ** since 
you never were at a race in your life 
before last year’s summer meeting.” | 

She is provoked at Marion's eager- 
ness to accept an invitation, the aceept- 
ance of which can only bring embarrass- 
ment upon her, Sibyl. 

‘** That means youll come,” exclaims 
Sir Wilford, answering Marion, ‘* and, 
of course, if you s@#y yes, Miss Faun- 
thorpe can't say no. Sisters always 
‘think alike—two cherries on one stalk, 
like Juno's swans, together and insepa- 
sable, you know, and now we only want 
Mr. 'Trenchard’s acquiescence.” 

‘*I should be a churl to refuse so 
hospitable an invitation, and to deprive 
hese girls of so much pleasure,” replies 
stephen Trenchard, 

** Bravo!” cries Sir Wilford; ** then 
it's all settled. Yon'll come next Sat- 
urday ?” 

**I don't think I could be ready by 
Saturday,” murmurs Marion, with an 
awful fear upon the subjegt of her ward- 
robe, which will need Hereulean labors 
of cutting and contriving, and some ex- 
penditure of cash, before it can be fit for 
the halls of Candonnel. 

** Pray, dear uncle, do not think of 
us,’ says Sibyl. “I don’t at all care 
about races, and, much as I appreciate 
Miss Candonnel’s kind invitation, I real- 
ly would rather not accept it, for fear 
the fatigue and the excitement should 
be too much for you.” 

“Nasty thing!” thinks Marion; 
refises just because I'm invited.” 

Artful puss,” thinks Stephen; ‘*she 
keeps him on by holding him off.” 

“Don't be afraid about vour uncle, 
Miss Faunthorpe,” says Sir Wilford, 
**we shall be awfully careful of him.” 

*““[m not quite so decrepit as my 
niece thinks me,” says Mr. ‘Trenchard, 
*‘and | shall quite enjoy a few days at 
the How.” 

‘*That’s glorious!” cries Sir Wil- 
ford. ‘*‘On Saturday, then. Youll 
drive over in time for luncheon? Be 
sure vou bring your habit, Miss Faun- 
thorpe. I've a chestnut mare that will 
suit you to perfection. And I can 
mount you too, Miss Marion, if you 
like riding.” 

** 1 positively adore it!” gushes Mar- 
ion. ‘“‘Sibyl and I used to take in 
turns to ride Uncle Robert's pony when 
we were little things. | was so sorry 
when the pony grew too small for us.” 

Sir Wilford, having settled this im- 
portant question, and drunk three cups 
of tea, chiefly for the pleasure of having 
his cup and saucer handed him by Sibyl, 
departs, leaving the elder sister heavy- 
hearted, the younger in a state of wild 
excitement, which her natural awe of 
Stephen ‘Trenchard can hardly sub- 
due. 

‘* What am I to do about my things, 
Sibyl?” she whispers, as the two girls 
sit side by side on a sofa by the fire. 

What things 7” 

‘*My dresses, jackets, gloves, hats, 
boots, every thing. [ve hardly a rag 
that's fit to wear at the How.” 

“Then you oughtn t to have accepted 
the invitation. 
that you were only asked because you 
happened to be here, and Sir Wilford 
could not very well pass over vou.” 

** How unkind of you to say that!” 

** It's preposterous to accept an invi- 
tation when you have no clothes fit to 
be worn at the house voure asked to 
visit. You ought to have refused.” 

‘“‘Ought I? Thats very nice and 
sisterly of vou, I'm sure. Very much 
like twin cherries and Juno’ fiddle- 
sticks. Just the only chance I ever had of en- 
joying myself and seeing life, going into so- 
ciety. in fact, and a chanee that would give me 
quite a new position’ in Redeastle, bring those 
horrid Stormonts and that disgusting Mrs. Gro- 
shen to their senses, and you expect me to re- 

fuse it! It’s positively unnatural of you, Sibyl.” 
And Marion relieves her bursting heart wih a 
gush of tears. 

‘‘Why, what's the matter, girl?” cries Ste- 
phen Trenchard, starting from that placid slam- 
her into which the fire-glow and the subdued 
murmur of the girls’ voices have beguiled him, 

‘You don't come here to ery, | hope, Marion ? 
If we make you unhappy, vou'd better stay 
away.” 

Mr. Trenchard is not the kind of man to al- 
low his afternoon repose to be disturbed by a 
whimpering niece. His young kinsfolk must 
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make themselves agreeable if they hope to retain 
his favor. 

**It’s all Sibyl’s unkindness,” savs Marion, 
swallowing her sobs in an unpleasantly convul- 
sive manner. ‘* She hasn't a bit of heart; she 
never had. When Sir Wilford Candonnel has 
invited me, and all, she throws my poverty in my 
face, and says I must refuse the invitation on 
account of my things. 

‘* What does the girl mean by things ?” 

‘¢T simply reminded Marion that the invita- 
tion gives us very short notice, and that her ward- 
robe is hardly fit for visiting at the How.” 

‘¢Qh, is that all?” exclaims Mr. Trenchard. 
‘* That sha’n't stand in your way, Marion. You 
can get, whatever von want for tifis visit at Car- 
michael’s, and have it put down to Sibyl’s ac- 
count.” 

pnele, you are too good, too generous ! 
gasps Marion, forgetting how often she has in- 
veighed against Mr. ‘T'renchard’s meanness. 

**Don’t make a fuss, please, Marion,’ says 
Stephen, closing his eves again. 

Sibyl is gloomy. She would do much to pre- 
vent this visit were there any way open to her 
by which it could be prevented. She feels that 
to visit at Sir Wilford’s house is a kind of treason 
against her husband. ‘True that the baronet is 
not yet her declared admirer, but his admiration 
is not the less obvious, and the town gossips have 
already been busy with her name and Sir Wil- 
ford’s. How provoking Uncle Trenchard is— 
and Marion too! She hates them both, and pre- 
serves a sullen manner toward Marion all the 
evening, a sullenness which that young lady im- 
putes to jealousy. 

** Perhaps she thinks that Sir W ford might be 
fickle enough to admire me a little,” muses Mar- 
ion, elated beyond measure by the prospect of 
her visit and the idea of getting ‘*‘ things” at Car- 
michael’s. ‘* Ofcourse Sibyl is the beauty ; we all 
know that: but I flatter myself I have a little 


‘more animation than she has, and in the long- 


run fascinating manners are more admired than 
good looks.” 

Fortified thus in her self-esteem, Marion de- 
parts in the highest spirits, after having made 
Sibyl promise to go shopping with her next 
morning. 

Sibyl makes her preparations for the visit with 
a heavy heart. She assists Marion kindly enough 
now that she has resigned herself to the inevita- 
ble. She lends her sister the aid of her counsel, 
and considerably chastens Marion's taste in col- 
ors and patterns, a taste which inclines to the 
**loud” and ‘‘ fast,” large checks, big metal but- 
tons, yachting jackets, and small pork-pie hats. 
Sibyl takes care that her sister shall be dressed 
like a lady, which may be done cheaply, and not 
like # fashion plate, the latter involving lavish 
expenditure, and often resulting in disappoint- 


ment. Sibyl selects hues which harmonize with 


Marion's hair and complexion, and not the last 
new color, which the shopman presses upon 
her, as if novelty and beauty were convertible 
terms. 

** I’m afraid you'll make me an awful dowdy,” 
remonstrates Marion, who is inclined to object 
to the combination of rich brown and soft cream- 
color which Sibyl recommends for a walking cos- 
tume, and this languid shade of blue, relieved by 
ruchings, pipings, and flouncings of palest salmon, 
which Sibyl declares will make a lovely dinner 
dress. 

** See what Miss Eyelett will say to my choice, 
says Sibyl. 

€* Oh, of course, that old Evelett will side with 
you. She knows how to flatter a good customer.” 

‘* Choose for yourself, then, Marion, and be 

appy.” ‘ 

-g Well, upon my word, I don't know what to 
have,” says Marion, surveying the counter and 
biting the tip of her gloved forefinger to assist 
cogitation. ‘* There's that lovely peach I should 
like of all things, and that heavenly maize. Think 
of it trimmed with black lace!” 

‘* Charming for a brunette, but odious for a 
blonde. And to trim it properly you would want 
at least fifty pounds’ worth of lace.” 

‘That apple- green brocade, then, with the 
lovely rose-buds ? 

‘* Admirable for a dowager, but quite unsuited 
to you.” 

**I wonder if Uncle Trenchard would mind 
my having a ruby velvet? I have always fan- 
cied a ruby velvet.” 

** With a diamond tiara, of course. Most ap- 
propriate for a country surgeon's niece, especial- 
ly when he’s the parish doctor.” 

‘*Well, I suppose you'd better choose. I'll 
have the blue and salmon, but it’s a horrid thin 
silk.” 

**Qnite good enongh for an evening dress, 
which will be done for when its freshness is 
gone.” 

So Marion finally accepts Sibyl’s superior judg- 
ment. Her purchases include a pretty gray me- 
rino for mornings and walking, a rich brown 
silk, the pale blue dinner dress, and a handsome 
black cloth jacket, garments which are judiciously 
bought for something less than thirty pounds. 


« With these materials the two girls drive straight 


to Miss Eyelett, who, with much persnasion from 
Sibyl, is induced to promise the three dresses for 
Saturday morning. 

** And now all you have to do is to get Hester 
to wash and iron your white muslins,”’ says Sibyl, 
‘*so that you may have some simple dresses for 
the quiet evenings. I'll lend you a Sash or two.’ 

‘* Upon my word, Sib, you're quite a darling. 
What made you so disagreeable last night?” 

**T don’t. want to go to the How, and I was 
vexed with you and Uncle Trenchard for snap- 
ping at the invitation.” 

** Don't want to go to the How!” cries Marion, 
with as much astonishment as if Sibyl had said 
she didn’t wish to go to heaven. ‘‘ Don’t want 
to go to the How, when it’s the grandest chance 
you ever had in your life, and people are begin- 
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ning to say that you can be Lady Candonnel if 
you like!” 

‘** People are idiots and busybodies. I don’t 
want to be Lady Candonnel, or Lady any body 
else.” 

‘* Sibvl, don’t be so affected,” exclaims Mar- 
ion, disgusted by a repudiation which she be- 
lieves thoroughly insincere. 

Mr. ‘l'renchard’s carriage deposits Marion at 
the shabby old house beyond the minster, and 
Jenny comes rushing out into the wintry air— 
last year's tartan frock a good deal too short for 
those obtrusive legs of hers—to kiss Sibyl, to the 
disgust of the coachman, who looks upon this 
branch of his employer's family as a low lot. 

‘*'That’s the worst of living with these here 
novvo riches,” he complains to John the footman. 
‘They may climb the ladder of fortun their- 
selves, but they leave their relations a-grovelin’ 
at the bottom.” 

‘*What do you mean by novvo riches?” in- 
quires the simple John, 

‘* Well, parwennoos, stoopid, if vou must ‘av 
the wernackerler.” 

Hester and Jenny Faunthorpe have rather a 
hard time of it for the rest of this important 
week, Hester at the wash-tub.and the ironing- 
board, Jane engaged in darning stockings and 
sewing on tapes and buttons, her sister's ward- 
robe requiring more small repairs than are con- 
sistent with a nétion of order and industry in its 
owner. 

‘* Well, you have let your things go to seed, 
Marion,” remarks Jane. ‘* If it hadn't been for 
this visit of yours, I should think von must have 
dropped to pieces altogether before long.” 

** You're an impertinent chit,” exclaims Mar- 
ion, frowning over a complicated darn. 

‘* Well, von might be civil when I'm toiling 
like a slave for you.” 

“You may help me or leave it alone, just as 
you please. It’ = no pleasure to be under an ob- 
ligation to you.” 

‘* As far as inclination goes, I'd much rather 
leave it alone,” replies the argumentative Jane, 
‘*but for the credit of the family I shall do my 
best to prevent you going into society with vour 
heels coming through your stockings. But I 
can't help saying that I think you'd find it better 
for the health of your stockings to darn them be- 
fore they come to this,” and Jenny emphasizes her 
remark by thrusting her hand through a yawn- 
ing chasm in the stocking she is operating upon. 

‘Keep your opinions to yourself, and don't 
make the holes bigger by sticking your enormous 
hand through them,” says Marion. 

‘This is a grateful world,” murmurs Jane, 
resignedly. 

Dr. Faunthorpe is pleased at the idea of his 
younger niece's pleasure, though the visit to the 
How will drag a pound or two out of his scanti- 
ly furnished purse, pounds already engaged for 
tax or water-rate, as the case may be, and the 
subtraction of whic. will throw his financial ar- 
rangements out of gear for ever so long. But 
Robert Faunthorpe is one of those good little 
men whose mission upon this earth seems to be 
to suffer and be patient, if not to suffer and be 
strong. Nay, is there not exceeding strength in 
this quiet patience, this placid endurance of loss 
and deprivation, this uncomplaining surrender of 


| all that the selfish live for? Humboldt wisely 


says that if every man is said to have his own 
destiny in his hands, that saying must be read to 
mean, not that he has the power to alter fate, 
but rather the power to make the best of bad 
fortune, and by his gentle acceptance of ill to 
transmute evil into good. Deprivation, small 
acts of self-abnegation which would have hurt 
another man, gave Dr. Faunthorpe a_ pleasant 
feeling, a genial sense of warmth and comfort in 
the region of the heart, which had the effect of 
whisky toddy or any other comfortable stimu- 
lant. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
AT THE HOw. 


Satcrpbay shows bright and fair, a fine win- 
ter day, hoar-frost in the hedges. ‘The roads 
are dry, but not too hard for the horses ; the min- 
ster towers stand out, sharply defined against the 
clear cold blue; rooks are screaming loud in the 
ragged elm boughs; robins singing merrily; a 
blithe day in the new-born vear, a day which in- 
spires Redcastle with the idea that trade is brisker 
than it has been, and things in general looking 
up, so potent is the influence of fine weather. 

Never has Marion Faunthorpe felt so proud or 
happy as when her uncle’s carriage calls for her 
and her boxes, and she takes her seat opposite 
Mr. Trenchard, who, by right divine of his three- 
score years and ten, occupies the post of honor, 
wrapped to the chin in sable, and with a tiger- 
skin rug over his knees. 

‘*Did you shoot that tiger vourself, dear un- 
cle?” asks Marion, bent on making herself agree- 
able. 
¢ ‘*No, child,” replies the dear uncle, rather 
snappishly, ‘* I had something better to do in In- 
dia than shooting tigers.” 

‘But it’s very nice shooting big game, isn’t 
it, uncle? Some people go to India on purpose 
for that, don’t they ?” 

‘“* Fools do, perhaps. 
for their taste. 

The little surgeon has come out to the gate to 
see his niece off. Nay, he has actually stolen 
an hour from the parish in order to behold the 
glory of her departure. He seems as pleased to 
see her happiness as if he himself were going to 
the Ilow, and at the last moment the girl feels 
touched. 

‘* You dear, darling old uncle,” she says, hang- 
ing round his neck, and forgetting the possibility 
of damage to her new hat, *‘ how good you al- 
ways are—alwa ys—always—always—and I'm an 
ungrateful wretch !” 


There's no accounting 


**My love, you are not ungrateful, and you 
have very little to be grateful for.” 

‘*Every thing, you mean, Uncle Robert. I 
shall think of you ever so many times a day at 
the How; and if the dinners are very nice, I 
shall so wish you could be with us.” 

‘* Thank you, my dear. I shall think of you, 
and miss you very much.” 

I’m going to keep-house,” exclaims Jenny, 
lolling against the gate, and swaying to and fro 
distractingly as she talks; ‘‘and make tea and 
all; nobody to tell me not to take too much but- 
ter; and Hester will give us my favorite pud- 
dings, I know, if I quill her cap borders,” 

So after embracing the doctor in this demon- 
strative fashion, Marion enters the carriage with 
tears in her eyes, to the aggravation of Stephen 
Trenchard, who hates tears and fuss and emo- 
tion of all kinds, except the thnill of delight 
which accompanies a successful stroke of busi- 
ness. 

‘*Crying again,” he exclaims, testily. “What's 
the matter now ?” 

‘*There’s nothing the matter, dear uncle. 
Ouly I’m so happy; and I felt a little overcome 
at leaving Uncle Robert.” 

‘* It's a pity you should leave him at all if the 


_ parting is so pathetic,” sneers Mr. Trenchard. 


** Oh, Sibyl, I've had such a sweet note from 
Miss Candonnel to confirm Sir Wilford’s invita- 
tion,” says Marion, and she exhibits a formal 
note, in which the polite Phcebe expresses her 
satisfaction at having heard from her brother 
that Miss Marion Faunthorpe has promised to 
accompany her sister on Saturday. 

The drive is delightful for any one with an 
unburdened mind, and even Sibyl feels the sweet- 
ness of the clear winter air, and determines to 
make the best of an awkward concatenation of 
events. After all, it is better to be lolling in 
Uncle Trenchard’s carriage on one’s way to a 
delightful old country-house than to be grinding 
at French or German verbs in Mrs. Hazleton’s 
cheerless second-floor school-room, badly warmed 
by a fire that seems always made of the dullest 
coals that ever came from the bosom of the 
earth, And all this is but the filling up of a gap 
in her life. ‘This chasm of time bridged over 
and she will be with Alexis once more, and they 
will have Uncle Trenchard’s money to spend and 
be happy ever afterward. She has persuaded 
herself that, let Alexis make what protestations 
he pleases in the present, he will take her to his 
heart again gladly when the fitting time comes. 

** And in the mean time there is no use in my 
moping and making myself miserable,” reflects 
Sibyl, her spirits elevated by atmospheric influ- 
ences, and the prospect of being the object of 
general admiration. 

**T wonder if there will be many people there ?” 
she speculates, 

‘* People with titles,” snggests Marion; ‘‘a 
duke perhaps. I should like to see a duke—ora 
duchess. ‘That would be better still. Think of 
her dresses, Sib. Mustn’t they be magnificent ?”’ 

Sibyl smiles the languid smile of contempt at 
her sister’s simplicity. 

** As if there were a sliding scale for the toilet,” 
she says. ‘* Why, cotton-spinners’ wives dress 
as well as duchesses nowadays. ‘They employ 
the same milliners, and pay their bills quicker.” 

** It's dreadful to think of,” replies Marion. 
“*Tt seems like turning things topsy-turvy, vou 
know.’ 

They are at the How by this time, a domain 
which Marion enters open-eyed and dumb with 
awe. Sir Wilford comes out into the porch to 
receive them, and gives directions about their lug- 
gage, and makes himself generally busy. Then 
he calls out Phoebe, and introduces Marion to 
her, at which Marion, being almost tongue-tied 
by shy ness, says, **’Thank yon. 

‘You show the Miss Faunthorpes their room, 
P sabe” says the hospitable baronet ; but this is 
a length to which Miss Candonnel will not go, 
though she conducted her dearest Cecilia to her 
apartment half an hour ago with her arm round 
Cecilia's severely trained waist. 

‘* Perker knows all about the rooms,” she says, 
and rings a bell, whereupon appears the essence 
of respectability in a black silk gown and smart 
cap, otherwise Mrs. Perker, the housekeeper. 

Sibyl and Marion follow this personage up 
the broad oak staircase to a long perspective of 
corridor, in which Mrs. Perker opens two doors 
next each other, and reveals twin bed-chambers 
neatly furnished with maple and chintz. 

‘*T thought you two ladies would like to be 
next each other,” remarks the housekeeper, obli- 
gingly, as if the choice of the rooms were entirely 
her own. 

‘*We do, very much,” exclaims Marion, who 
regains her power of speech in this inferior pres- 
ence. I'm very glad I'm to be near Sibyl. I 
should be awfully afraid of ghosts in this great 
rambling house.” 

Mrs. Perker smiles condescendingly, as if she 
were a superior order of being, accustomed to 
large houses and family spectres. 

‘** It is a rambling old place,” she says, ‘‘ but I 
shouldn't fancy myself in one of vour fine light- 
some modern houses, all glare and gilding.” 

‘ And there is a ghost, [ day say ?” says Mar- 
ion, with thrilling interest. 

The housekeeper screws up her lips and smiles 
significantly, as if she eould, and if she would, 
tell of as many apparitions as appear in the trag- 
edy of Macbeth. 

‘*'There has never been a ghost owned to at 
the How,” she says, ‘‘and I wouldn't breathe the 
name of such a thing in Miss Candonnel's hear- 
ing; but people have been frightened—strangers. 
It may have been rats, or it may have been the 
wind. I can’t say. But there are friends of the 
family who wouldn't sleep in this corridor, no, 
not for a thousand pounds.” 

Marion shudders, and almost wishes herself 
back in the shabby old house at the end of the 
town. 
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**So here are your rooms, young ladies, open- 
ing into each other. 

How nice!” exclaims Marion. 

Never in her lite has she felt more warmly at- 
tached to Sibyl than she does at this moment. 

Fires burn cheerily in both rooms, and each 
apartment has that thoroughly comfortable and 
convenient air only to be seen in a well-ordered 
country-house, and altogether distinct from the 
cheerless precision of a hotel bed-chamber. 

There is the nice little writing-table, with all 
things needful for correspondence, in front of the 
fire; the easy-chair, the candles, and pincush- 
ion, and a hot-house flower or two in a slender 
glass vase on the dressing-table. All smiles a 
welcome to the strangers—not Miss Candonnel’s 
welcome, by-the-way, but Mrs. Perker’s. 

**I’'ve given your maid a nice room on the sec- 
ond floor, within easy reach of this, ma'am,” says 
the housekeeper, at which Marion’s eyes open 
wide with wonder. 

**T have no maid,” replies Sibyl, unabashed 
by that humiliating fact; ‘* I am accustomed to 
wait upon myself.” 

**Indeed, ma'am. Some young ladies prefer 
it, | know. For my own part I couldn’t bear 
any body fidgeting about me. And if you should 
require any assistance, Miss Candonnel’s maid 
will be very happy.’ 

“Thanks, no; my sister can help me if I want 
her.” 

And Sibyl proceeds to open her handsome 
portmanteaus, while Marion contrives to stand 
before the shabby receptacle which contains her 
property, lest the scrutinizing eye of Mrs. Per- 
ker should behold its dilapidation. 

The housekeeper bustles off and leaves the two 
girls to themselves. 

‘“‘Jt’s rather like going to school again.“isn't 
it, Sibyl ?” inquires Marion, whose spirits have 
sunk a little, oppressed by the unfamiliar splen- 
dors of the How. ‘‘I feel just as I did the day 
we went to Miss Worr’e's, and I can’t help fan- 
eving we shall be told off into our different class- 
es when we go down stairs.” 

The sound of the luncheon bell reminds the 
sisters that they have no time to waste, and they 
go down stairs together presently, conscious that 
they are looking nice enough to face even un- 
friendly criticism. Sir “Wilford is lounging in 
the hall, and they go in to luncheon under his 
wing. Fred Stormont is near the dining-room 
door, and rushes to meet Sibyl and her sister ; 
and Mrs. Stormont gives a friendly bow from the 
other end of the table, where she sits among the 
stately matrons and the bald-headed fathers of 
the land; and they begin to feel themselves more 
at home, as Marion whispers to her sister. 

The conversation at luncheon runs more con- 
tinuously upon the present company’s absent 
brothers and sisters and cousins and nieces and 
sons and danghters-in-law than is quite congeni- 
al to the feelings of a stranger totally unacquaint- 
ed with these relations, but Marion manages to 
get up a little talk about nothing in particular 
with Fred Stormont, which, beheld from afar, 
looks like flirtation, and causes the young man’s 
anxious mother to put up her gold eveglass and 
look at him through it, wondering how that silly 
Frederick can be so ridiculous as to waste his 
attentions upon the wrong sister. 

**T suppose Mr. Trenchard will leave the girl 
five thousand pounds or so,” thinks Mrs. Stor- 
mont, ** but what would be the use of that toa 
young man with Fred’s expensive habits ?”’ 

[TO BE OONTINUED.] 
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SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Jackson, photographer of the United 
States Geological and Geographical Survey of 
the Territories, in charge of Professor HaypeEn, 
has obtained during the past season a large num- 
ber of negatives of the most rugged and mount- 
ainous scenery of Central Colorado. Their size 
is 20 x 24, which is several inches larger than any 
views ever before taken in the field in the United 
States. The views represent the Uncompaghri 
Peak, the Sawatch Range, and many others of 
great importance to the survey. Besides these, 
he has about two hundred negatives 5x8, many 
of them representing the prehistoric ruins and 
the Moqui towns, a glimpse of which was given 
to the public last year. 


The annual table of the inspection of fish in 
the Washington city market has just been pre- 
sented to the Board of Health by Mr. C. Lrp- 
INGTON, Inspector of Marine Products. From 
this we learn that the number of shad inspected 
amounted to 464,215; of tailors (a species of 
shad), to 56,430; and ot herring, to 1,674,465. The 
number of *‘ bunches of fish’’ sold was 557,203; 
of sturgeon, 1240; the whole of which, reduced 
to pounds, is alent to 7,002,049. Of oys 
there were 305, bushels; of clams, 1,110, 72: 
of crabs, 446,525 

This table, as compared with that of 1874, ex- 
hibits some notable differences. Of shad scarce- 
ly more than two-thirds as many were marketed 
as in 1874, and about one-half of the number in 
1873. He rring showed a still greaterdiminution, 
the yield in 1874 having been 6,567,240. The 
‘bunches of fish’? were about the same. On 
the other hand, the yield of sturgeon was much 
greater, being nearly three times that of 1875, 
and thirty per cent. more than that of 1874. 

The total yield of fish, in pounds, in 1573 was 
8 548.851: in 1874 it was 10,827,967, that of 1875 
being a very noticeable diminution from the 
yie id of the previous year. Ofoystersand clams 
a considerable less number was marketed in 
1875, but a larger number of crabs. 

Some idea of the importance of a careful in- 
epection of the fish in the market may be learn- 
ed from the fact that the value of the fish con- 
demned as unfit for food in 1875 amounted to 
over $7000;- in 1874 to over $10,000. 

It may be remarked that by far the greater 
portion of the fish sold in the Washington mar- 
ket is derived from the Potomac River and Chesa- 
peake Bay, as may also be said of the oysters 
clams, and ‘crabs. The inferiority in the number 
of shad and herring taken in 1875 is supposed to 
have been due to the continued cold weather 
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during the spring, which prevented the rivers 
from attaining a temperature such as would in- 
vite the expectant fish to enter their mouths 
from the sea. The yield in the Delaware, the 
Hudson, and the Connecticut was larger than 
usual, thus explaining what became of the dif. 
ference. 


Father Seccat, in giving a review of his ob- 
servations on the solar spots and protuberances 
for the past four years, states that they extend 
over about fifty-two rotations of the sun upon 
its own axis (or solar days). The average num- 
ber of protuberances observed each day, which 
was about fifteen in 1871, was reduced to from 
four to ten in 1870, the average of the whole 
period being about ten, and the progressive dim- 
inution being very regular. The area covered 
by the protuberances was reduced in a similar 
proportion, viz., from fifteen to five.. In 1871 
the average number of groups of spots was about 
twenty-five, which number was reduced to six 
or seven in 1875. The surface covered by the 
spots has diminished to ten in 1875, being nine- 
ty in 1871. It is evident that the solar activity, 
as far as manifested by the quantity of spots, 
corresponds to the activity presented by the 
protuberances, The parallelism is not absolute, 
however, nor could this be expected, since cer- 
tain protuberances, being purely hydrogen, have 
nothing to do with these solar spots. In con- 
sequence of this being a year of minimum of 
solar spots and protuberances, Father Seccui 
thinks he finds therein the explanation of Pro- 
fessor LANGLEY’S result, since the latter gentle- 
man has observed that at present there is no 
difference of temperature between the sun's 
equator and its poles. 


A further step in the progress of the interna- 
tional exchange of animals has just been made 
in the transmission to New Zealand, by Mr. 
FRANK BUCKLAND, of two nests of English hum- 
ble-bees. The common English clover, which 
has been introduced into New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia, has not produced seeds in proper quanti- 
ty, due, as is supposed, to the fact that, as bees 
perform a large portion of the labor of the fer- 
tilization of such plants, the proboscis of the 
common bee is not long enough to reach down 
to the pollen of the clover flower, which the 
humble-bee is enabled to do. 


A new work has been commenced in London, 
under the title of Medicinal Plants, to contain 
eolored plates included in the pharmacopeia of 
Great Britain, India, or the United States, to- 
gether with descriptions of plants, their nomen- 
clature, geographical distribution, ete., and an 
account of its properties and uses. 


The Genevan Society of Arts, founded in 1776, 
proposes to offer a number of prizes on the oc- 
casion of the celebration of its centenary, and 
also contemplates an international competition 
for the regulation of pocket chronometers, to 
be held under the superintendence of Professor 
PLANTAMOUR, Of the Geneva Observatory. Al! 
chronometers intended for the competition must 
be forwarded to the professor before noon on 
the 14th of February, 1876. The trial will last 
fifty-two days from February 15, and will take 

lace both in a heated chamber and in an ice 

ouse, under all possible positions. To be ad- 
mitted at all for competition, the mean varia- 
tion of the chronometer from day to day must 
not exceed six-tenths of a second as long as it 
preserves the same position in the hall of the 
observatory. 


The expedition under the leadership of Mr. 
Mac ay, which left Sydney in July to explore 
New Guinea, has returned, without having ac- 
complished any material result. ~ 


Among the recent deaths of prominent men 
should be mentioned that of Sir CHARLES 
WHEATSTONE, Which took place on the 20th 
of October. Born in England in 1802, he com- 
menced his industrial career as a manufacturer 
of musical instruments, and, induced thereby to 
study the laws of sound, he gradually extended 
his inquiries into other branches of physical sci- 
ence, first of optics and subsequently of elec- 
tricity, so that in 1834 he had attained such 
yroficiency that he was appointed Professor of 
experimental Philosophy in King’s College, 
London. In 1837 he betame associated with 
Mr. Cook, who also paid much attention to 
electrical inquiries, and the two in conjunction 
made many of the important discoveries and 
practical applications in electrical science that 
have given them so much reputation. 

Professor Herts has just published the first ape- 
cial issue of the Royal Observatory at Miinster, 
which consists entirely of the details of the ob- 
servations of the zodiacal light made by him 
during the years 1847 to 1875, supplemented by 
a large number of similar observations by Ey- 
LERT, WEBER, and others. In this connection 
it should be borne in mind that although the 
elaborate observations of the zodiacal light made 
by the Rev. Groroe Jones, of the United States 
navy, during the expedition of Commodore Per- 
RY to Japan, were published in full, vet the far 
more valuable series subsequently made by him 
at Quito have never yet been given to the world 
with the fullness which their importance de- 
mands. They still remain in the possession of his 
family, and are in form for immediate publication. 


A large number of French ports in the Chan. 
nel and Bay of Biscay are undergoing changes 
and receiving improvements. The shipping ac- 
commodation of Le Havre is being completely 
remodeled and enlarged, and six of its docks are 
either in course of reconstruction or transfor- 
mation. 

An exhibition to embrace all the applications 
of electricity to industrial and domestic purposes 
is announced to be held at the Champs Elys¢es 
in July, 1876. Information will be given on ap- 
lication to the offices of the exhibition, Rue de 
ln Victoire, 8. A special exhibition of improve- 
ments in railway appliances has been proposed 
to be opened in Paris next year. 


Among the smaller animals most injurious to 
vegetation in Siberia is a small marmot known 
as the soulish (Spermophilus citillus), closely al- 
lied to the species so common in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, in the West, called there go- 


i 
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etc. In the department of Ekaterinoslav thes 
have lately become so abundant as to constitut 
a positive pest, and an order has been issued re 
quiring each inhabitant to furnish a certain 
number of heads under penalty of a fine. In 
1873 in five counties alone rewards were paid for 
the destruction of nearly six millions of these 
animals. By energetic measures of this kind 
alone has it been possible to prevent the almost 
total destruction of the crops. 


Statisticians caleulate that there are now in 
work some 200,000 steam-enginé& with a total 
power of 12,000,000 horses, corresponding to the 
muscular strength of 100,000,000 men. 


A series of experiments has lately been made 
at the celebrated Siemens-Halske Telegraph 
Works, in Berlin, with the object of testing the 
adaptability of the eleetric light for signaling 
purposes. The apparatus in question, which 
was operated from the roof of the factory, to 
the great astonishment of the populace, gave a 
light so powerful that ordinary writing could 
be read by its illumination at the distance of a 
mile. It was arranged within a closed mirror 
in such a manner that the beam of light was 
projected against the clouds, which served as a 
screen. In front of the mirror the signals were 
made, which were duplicated upon the clouds on 
a gigantic scale. This process, it is said, is to be 
adopted by the German army for night signaling. 


The Yandora, under command of Captain 
Youne, which sailed in the spring for the pur- 
pose of making additional discoveries in regard 
to the Northwest Passage, and particularly to 
obtain further relics of Sir JoHN FRANKLIN, re- 
turned to England on the 16th of October, with- 
out having accomplished her mission. She ex- 
pects, however, to start out again in the coming 
spring. 

Disco was reached on the 7th of Angust, and 
Upernavik on the 13th, and Cape York on the 
16th. The vessel called at Carey Islands and de- 
posited letters for the Alert and Discovery, and 
thence proceeded up Lancaster Sound to Beechey 
Island, which was reached on the 26th. Here 
Northumberland House, which was built as a 
store-house by the North Star in 1850, was in- 
spected, and it was found that it had been bro- 
ken open by bears and many of the stores dam- 
aged, except those in casks and barrels. The 
two life-boats and the yacht Mary, left by Sir 
Joun Ross, were found in perfect condition. 

After putting the dépot in order Captain 
Youne proceeded up Peel Straits for the pur- 
pose of reaching King William Land, getting 
us far as La Roquette Island, near Bellot Strait, 
on the 30th of August. Here an impenctrable 
pack of ice across the channel barred all further 
progress, and after vainly trying to find a pas- 
sage, Captain Youna prudently determined to 
retreat, which he did,on the 3d of September, 
and, as stated, the Pardtiora reached home on the 
16th of October. 


- 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Jcat as the Prince of Wales is visiting his future 
eubjects in India the census hae been taken to ascertain 
how many there are of them. One hundred and nine- 
ty millions have a fractional interest in the Prince, 
which does not amount to much apiece. He has some 
odd prospective subjects. There are ten thousand as- 
trologers and wizarda, four hundred and sixty-five 
devil-drivers”"—a novel occupation certainly—and 
five hundred and thirteen poets. Throughout the en- 
tire empire there ia found but one “ apeech-maker”—a 
fact which compensates for the number of poeta, 


Twenty-five students, graduates of the colleges in 
Tokio, arrived in New York last August, and are now 
pursuing their studies in Columbia, Harvard, and oth- 
er achools of science and law. Fifteen or twenty more 
will soon come to this country, some of whom will go 
to England, France, and Germany. A commercial 
achool has been recently opened in Tokio, in which 
American methods of business, book-keeping, and ac- 
counte are thoroughly taught. There are also six nor- 
mal echools in successful operation. 


Disraeli does not depend upon externals for mental 
inspiration. His study at his country-seat is a plainly 
furnished attic room. A worn carpet partially covers 
the floor, and his booke are piled miscellaneonsly upon 
shelves around the sides of the room. Yet a lange part 
of his literary work has been done there. 


Among the many quotations from the writings of 
Edgar Allan Poe which have been suggested by dif- 
ferent persone as appropriate to be placed upon his 
monument, was one from a poem entitled “ For An- 
nie 

“The fever called ‘ Living’ 
Is conquered at last.” 
Another was from the poem “To One in Paradise :” 
‘““Ah, dream too bright to last! 
Ah, starry Hope! that didst arise 
But to be overcast.” 
Another atill was from “* The Raven :” 
“Unhappy master, whom unmerciful Disaster 

Followed faat and followed faster, till his songs one 

burden bore— 

Till the dirges of his Hope that melancholy burden 

bore 


” 


Of ‘Never—never more.’ 


The quotations mentioned above were suggested by 
three distinguished American poeta 


“ Blankets” of brown paper of “superior quality,” 
perforated in auch a manner as to permit a free pas- 
sage for the exhalationa of the body without diminish- 
ing the warmth, are advertised in London, 


Some people can believe any thing sooner than the 
Bible. Brugech Bey, a professor of learned matters, 
has proved, conclusively to himeelf, that the Israelites 
never went through the Red Sea at all, but crossed the 
Serbonian Bog, on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
and that the Egyptians were drowned by a tidal wave 
which at uncertain intervals sweeps over the marsh. 


According to the views of an English bishop, we 
must understand that the purpose of epitaphs on tomb- 
stones is not to comfort or help the living, but to bene- 
fit the dead. Not very long ago an American gentle- 
man desired to erect a tombstone over the grave of 
his uncle in Yorkshire, England. He chose the com- 
mon and simple motto, “* Requiescat in Pace.” The 
Protestant vicar having refused to allow this inscrip- 


pher, thirteen-lined squirre}, prairie squirrel, | tion, the gentleman appealed to the bishop of the dio- 
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cese, the Lord Bishop of Ripon, who replied as follows: 
‘*T am truly sorry that I can not grant your request. 
The words Requieacat in Pace ate really a prayer for 
the dead, which is contrary to the Protestant faith, 
though quite agreeable to Roman Catholic doetrines, 
Souls that are saved have no need of oyr prayers, and 
lost souls can not be benefited by them,” 

In England and Scotland, during the visit of the evan- 
gelists Moody and Sanxey, there were sold 3,551,000 
copies of Mr. Sankey's compilation of bymna. 


During the past ten years a great change has taken 
place in the tea trade between the United States and 
China and Japan. Before the establishment of the 
telegraph and steam-ship lines teas that were ordered 
from China and Japan in the early spring were not re- 
ceived in this country until the first part of the follow- 
ing winter. Now teas that are growing on the bush 
in Japan in March are landed in New York early in 
June, and in July the market is supplied with them. 
The telegraph is used to inquire about the condition 
of the market or to order purchases made, merchants 
communicating with each other by cipher in order to 
avoid the heavy expenses involved in telegraphing so 
long a distance in the usual way. There is a fashion 
in teas as much as in dress, and a great change has 
taken place during the past ten years in the taste of 
Americans in regard to their teas, those kinds increas- 
ing in favor which are the purest and which most 
nearly approach the condition in which they are used 
by the native tea-drinkersa. 


There will be an important special exhibition made 
by the United States government at the Philadelphia 
Centennial. It is being prepared under the supervis- 
ion of a board of officers representing the several ex- 
ecutive departments of the government. A fine build- 
ing, covering four and a half acres, is provided for the 
purpose, space in which will be occupied by the War, 
Navy, Treasury, Interior, Post-office, and Agricultural 
departments, and the Smitheonian Institution, 


Von Biilow is reported to be astonished at the facil- 
ity with which American newspapers gather the news, 
write criticiams, and spread the results of their labors 
before the public. He says, “‘ The idea of reading in 
the morning a carefully written criticism of a concert 
in which you played only eight hours before! I wrote 
to a friend in Germany from Hartford, and asked him 
if Germany could do any thing like that. ‘ Here, ina 
comparatively small city,’ 1 said, ‘there are three pa- 
pers, and in the morning after my concert I read the 
reporta. Is it possible in Germany?’ He writes me 
in wonder. ‘It is not possible in Germany.’ There 
our critics would be tired after the concert, and would 
go and eat and drink beer.” 


A most remarkable surgical operation ie reported to 
have been performed on a boy in one of the reform 
schools of New Jersey. A running sore appeared on 
his face just below the right eye. I$ was very painful, 
and physicians did not seem to Know exactly what 
was the matter, but thought it mue\ be the result of 
some malformation of the bone. The boy waa taken 
to Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, for an oper- 
ation. While the surgeon was operating, supposing 
he was cutting againet the bone, he found he was cut- 
ting against iron, After considerable labor a breech- 
pin of a musket, twoand a half incheslong, and an inch 
wide in the thickest part, was found imbedded in the 
face. It was then aecertained that the boy was in- 
jured about fifteen months ago by the explosion of a 
musket, and, strange to say, nobody iad any knowl- 
edge that the piece of the musket lock had been im- 
bedded in his face. . 


A chime of nine bells has been recently finished by 
a Boston factory for the Russian church on St. Paul's 
Island, in the Behring Sea, about 3000 miles from San 
Francisco. The congregation is composed of the Rus- 
sian employés of the Alaska Commercial Company. 


Paris and London will very shortly be bronght with- 
in nine hours of each other through the united action 
of the Chemin de Fer du Nord, the Sontheaatern Rail- 
way Company, and the Chamber of Commerce of Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer. 


A euggestive atory is told of Bisemarck's shoe-maker 
in Berlin, who is said to be notorious for breaking his 
promises, One morning he was aroused at six o'clock 
by a messenger with the simple question, “ Are Herr 
Von Bismarck’s boots ready yet?” The maker said, 
‘*“No.” In ten minutes another messenger arrived. 
Loud rang the bell. ‘* Are Herr Von Bismarck’s boots 
ready yet?” “No.” And so it went on every ten min- 
utes, until the boots were ready in the evening. 


The Journal of Chemistry tella us that it is a com- 
mon practice among miliers to grind the soundest, 
best wheat into fine flour, and the poorest into what 
ia called **Graham flour,” which is too often a mix- 
ture of bran and injured flour. What is needed in the 
market is a good, sweet flour made from the whole 
wheat. The brown loaf made from the whole wheat 
flour is eweeter and more palatable than the white loaf 
of bolted flour. 


Newspapers are recommended to prevent the en- 
trance of burglars—a novel use of them, to be sure. 
Spread them in front of doorways and windows at 
night, and upon the stairways. The noise produced 
by treading upon them or attempting to remove them 
will scarcely fail to waken the soundest sleeper. 


Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, containe 3160 acrea, 
4%) of which have been inclosed for the Centennial 
Exhibition. In addition to thie ground, there will be 
large yards near by for the exhibition of stock, and a 
farm of forty-two acres has been suitably planted for 
teats of plows, mowers, reapers, and other agricultural 
implements, 


Mr. Moody's Bibie seems to have excited some curt- 
ous interest. If is well worn, and bears marks of con- 
etantuse. It wonld not look well-@n a parlor centre- 
table, but perhaps some of his succens lies in the fact 
that his Bible is covered with marks of daily perusal. 


A singular story comes from Vienna, to the effect 
that the skull of Mozart, whose grave has not yet been 
discovered, is in the possession of M. Hyrtl, Professor 
and Anlic Councilor in the Austrian capital, who care- 
fully preserves it onder ginse. He received the relic 
from hie brother, who obtained it from the sexton of 


the St. Marx Cemetery. The grave-ligger in question, 


a passionate admirer of the music of the great artiat, 
related that one day a modest funeral brought to the 
burial ground the body of the composer, which was 
interred in the common grave. 


When, to 


custom, after the lapse of a few years, the ground was 
opened, he took the skull.of the great man and pre- 
served it carefully until the day when he made a pres- 
ent of it to the brother of the actual possessor. 


The number of dead lettere which passed throngh 
the Post-office Department during the last fiacal year 
was about 4,500,000. Of these 31,799 contained money, 
aggregating $61,000; 14,225 letters contained drafts, 
notes, and bills of exchange of the value of $2,997,847 ; 
135,027 letters contained samplea.of merchandise, post- 
age stamps, and miscellaneous articles; 3,740,000 con- 
tained nothing of val ue. 


Mr. Bell, the eminent English sculptor, who designed 
the groups for the plinth for the Albert Memorial in 
Hyde Park, London, is reproducing in terra cotta, at 
the celebrated works in Lambeth, the one which sym- 
bolizes America. This is designed for the Centennial 
Exhibition. The figures in the group are colossal, 
covering a ground space of fifteen feet square. It will 
probably be placed in the great central gallery, oppo- 
site the principal entrance. 


A paper was read before the Health Association re. 
cently in session at Baltimore on “ Penny Wisdom 
and Pound Folly; or the Cost of a great Epidemic to 
a great City.” It was shown in the statements pre- 
sented that by the epidemic of small-pox in Phila- 
delphia in 1871-72 the following lossea were incurred : 
Expenses in eare of sick, $203,879; loss by sickness 
(time), $1,072,065; loss by disability (time and expenses), 
$10,000,000; loss by death, $5,013,000; expense of pre- 
mature burials, $74,420 ; total, $16,363,364. There is no 
question but there is danger of small-pox becoming 
prevalent in this and other cities unless vigorous pre- 
cautions are used, An unusual number of cases have 
occurred in Brooklyn, and the Board of Health has 
adopted stringent measures in regard to vaccination 
and other sanitary precautiona. It would seem that 
unreasonable prejudice against vaccination must grad- 
ually disappear with the more general diffusion of 
knowledge. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A Serrier.—An honest footman, anxions to explore 
the wonders of 4 traveling caravan museum, obtained 
aspecialholiday, Accordingly, taking a couple of lady 
friends, he presented himeclf at the door for admission. 
““No admittance to-day, Sir,” said the keeper. “ No 
admittance! But I must come in; I've got a holiday 
on purpose!” “No matter. This is a close day, and 
the museum ia shot.” “ What!” said John. “ Ain't 
this a public exhibition?” “Certainly it ia.” Well, 
then, Lwillgoin.” The keeper, gauging his customer's 
calibre, anid, very politely, “1 am very sorry, but there's 
a funeral to-day. One of the muinmies died two days 
ago, and we're going to bury him.” “Ob, ah! Very 
well, in that case we certainly won't intrude,” said 
John, bastily retiring. 

At an examination of girls for the rite of confirma- 
tion in the Episcopal Church, in answer to the ques- 
tion, ** What je the outward visible sign or form in 
baptism ?” the reply of a bright little theologian waa, 


“The baby, Sir! 


— 


~ 


A runaway thief having applied to a blacksmith for 
work, the latter showed him some handcaffas and asked 
him if he understood such kind of work. “ Why, yea, 
Sir,” said the other; **1 guess I've had a hand . ‘em 
afore.” 

At a woman's convention a gentleman remarked 
that a woman was the moet wicked thing in creation. 
**Sir,” was the indignant reply of one of the ladies, 
“woman was made from man, and if. one rib is so 
wicked, what must the whole body be 7” 

We like fine writing wike it is properly applied; so 
we appreciate the following burst of eloquence: “ As 
the ostrich uses both lege avd wings when the Arabian 
courser bounds in her rear—-as the winged lightningsd 
leap from the heavens when the thunder-bolts are 
loosed—so does a little boy run when a big dog is after 
him.” 

A traveler, among other narrations of wonders of 
foreign parts, declared he knew a cane a mile long. 
The cempany looked incredulous, and it was evident 
they were not prepared to ewallow it, even should it 
have been a sagar-cane. “ Pray what kind of a cane 
was it?” asked a gentleman, aneeringly. “It was a 
hurricane,” replied the traveler. 

“T say, Higgines,” eaid a fellow to an aspiring but as 
yet unappreciated tragedian, “* 1 met 4 rich old gentle~ 
man in the city who declared he would give a hundred 
dollare to see you perform Hamlet.” “ You don’t aay 
so?” “Fact, I assure you; and, what’s_more, I'm 
positively sure the old chap meant it.” “ By Jove, 
then, it's a bargain!” Higgins cried; “I'll play it for 
my benefit. Bat who is he?” “Ah! to enre, I 
didn’t tell you. Well, he’s a blind man.” 
never «poke to the wretch again. 

A vere Error abanurd story about 
the phenix grew out of the fact that phenixes always 
roosted in ash-trees, and hence when they took wing 
they were said to “ rise from their ashes.” 


Higgins 


A stort Nover.—Sweet Margaret Fane came up the 
lane from picking the red berries, and met young Panl, 
comely and tall, going to market with cherries. Stop- 
ping, she blushed, and he looked flushed—perhaps ‘twas 
the burden they carried. -When they passed on, their 
burders were one, and at Christmas they were married, 

An old toper, who had attended the Polytechnic, 
where the learned professor caused several explosions 
to take plac® from gases produced from water, said, 
** You don't catch me putting much water in my liquor 
after thie. I had no idea before that water was so 
dangerous, though I pever liked to take much of it.” 


Diggs saw a note lying on the ground, but he knew 
that it was a counterfeit, and walked on witheut pick- 
ing itup. He told Smithers the story, when the latter 
saicd, «Do you know, Diggs, you have committed a 
very great offense?” “Why, what have I done?” 
“You have passed a counterfeit note, knowing it to 
be such,” aaid Smithers, without a emile, and fled. 

‘* Dear Adolpbna,” said a fashionable belle the other 
day to her accepted suitor, *“* can you tell me the color 
of the winds and waves?” “Oh yea,” replied Adolphus, 
“for L have frequently seen i*-etated that the winds 
blew and the waves rose.” 

A celebrated French preacher, in a sermon on the 
duties of wives, said, “Taee in this congregation a 
woman who has been gnilty of disobedience to her 
hnaband, and in order to point her ouf I will fling my 
breviary at her head.” te lifted his book, and every 
female head instantly ducked. 

A Scotch minister was once busy catechising his 
young parishioners hefore the congregation, when he . 
put the usual first question toa stout girl whose father 
Rept a public-house. “* What is your name?” No re- 
‘he question having been repeated, the girl re- 
, “Nane o’ your fan, Mr. Minister; ye ken my 
name weel enongh. D'ye po say, when ye come to 
our house on a night, ‘ Bet, bring mesomeale?’” The 
congregation, forgetting the sacredness of the place, 
were in a broad grin, and the parson looked daggers. 
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INFANT SLAVES OF THE ARENA.—[See Pace 1009. | 
MASTER ON THE STAGE RECEIVING HIS SLAVE FROM THE TRAPEZE. MASTER AND SLAVE BEHIND THE SCENES. 
‘“* Bravo, my little Pet! You are the Prince of them all.” ** You little Wretch! if you dare to look frightened another time when you are ‘on,’ I'll break every 
bone in your body.” 


COLUMBUS DISCOVERS AMERICA.—Drawn spy W. M. Cary.—[{See Pace 1010. 
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CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE. 


THis engraving represents one of the famous 
Cleopatra’s Needles at Alexandria, presented 
to the British government by Monammep AL! 
Pasua, another one having been given to the 
French government, and transported by it to 
Paris, where it was set up in the Place de la 
The former obelisk, which has re- 


Concorde. 


‘WIGAN S.VULVdOATO 


mained for ages buried in the sand, has recently 
been uncovered, and was found to be sixty-eight 
feet long—a noble mass of syenite or rose-colored 
granite. ‘The upper face was washed by means 
of the water skin or saka of an Egyptian water 
carrier, and the hieroglyphics came out well on 
it; these were translated by Bruescu Bey, a 
well-known Egyptologist. Tuormes IT. had 
caused the obelisk to be prepared 1600 years 


| able gift. 
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B.c., or 3475 years ago. The central column 
of hieroglyphics is for ‘'Hormes, the lateral col- 
umns are for Rameses III., and recount his lite 
and achievements. ‘he obelisk is now wholly 


uncovered ; the hieroglyphics are on all four sides, 
and have been well preserved by the sand about 


them. 
to be strangely indifferent to the fate of this valu- 


The British government has shown itself 


It has left the obelisk all these years 


| 


LITTLE SLAVES OF THE ARENA. 

Pus.ic indignation is every now and then 
aroused by some extreme case of cruelty to a 
child, like the one recently brought to light in 


1009 


line of business who has several young children 
in training for acrobatic performances, all of 
whom she treats with great cruelty. It is more 
than probable that Mr. Berou’s humane efforts 
and investigations will bring’to light other cases 


From the examination of the man 


this city by the intervention of Mr. Berea and 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, and forcibly illustrated on page 100s, 


who is 


of a similar nature. 


— 
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in the sand, liable to accidents of various kinds ; 
and only recently has the pressure of public opin- 
ion induced it to take action in the matter. As 
the weight of the obelisk is under 200 tons, it 1s 


quite movable by skilled hands. ‘The plans and 
papers necessary to effect its removal to England 
are now in the hands of Mr. Disraeti, and it 
is expected that it will soon reach its destina- 
tion. 


charged with cruelty toward the little acrobat, 
‘* Prince Leo,” it appears that he came into pos- 
session of the child by means of an advertise- 
ment in a Philadelphia paper, and that he had 
seventeen answers to that advertisement. He 
was confident that he could have had a thousand 
children if he had advertised in this city. | This 
man denies that he treated ** Prince Leo’ with 
harshness: but he knew a woman in the same 


He should have the hearty 


support not only of the press, but of society, in 
this philanthropic work. 
‘use to patronize places of amusement where lit- 


Ihe public should re- 


tle children “are made to perform difficult and 
dangerous feats. ‘The victims of the cruel task- 
masters of the arena are generally poor little 
castaways, whom society should protect from # 
servitude as wretched as slavery itself. They 


are sometimes picked up in the streets, but more 
frequently they are purchased of unnatural par- 
ents, who are glad to be relieved of their support, 
and who do not care what becomes of them. 
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COLUMBUS DISCOVERS AMERICA. 


Tue sketch under this title on page 1008 
will pleasantly remind readers of mature age 
of the happy sports of childhood. ‘The boys 
and girls in Mr. Cary’s picture, excited by read- 
ing the story of the discovery of the New Werld 
by the great Genoese navigator, are rehearsing 
in a securely stranded boat the thrilling events 
of his memorable vovage. ‘They have saiied out 
of the roads of Saltez, noticed the fall of the me- 
teor, passed through the Sargasso Sea, picked up 
the rudely carved piece of wood and the branch 
of thorn with red berries, canght sight of the 
light gleaming through the darkness on the shore 
of the yet unseen island, and now, as morning 
breaks, they exult over the discovery of Jand. 
Perhaps among them may be some adventurous 
Jad who will make a name in after-life as a great 
discoverer—if such explorers as STANLEY leave 
any thing to be discovered. 


COMMON-SENSE vs. PREJUDICE. 


By R. V. Prerce, M.D., of the World’s Dispen- 
sary, Buffalo, N. Y., Author of ** The People’s 
Common-Sense Medical Adviser,” etc., etc. 

I am aware that there is a popular, and not 
altogether unfounded, prejudice against *‘ patent 
medicines,”’ owing to the small amount of merit 
which many of them possess. ‘The appellation 
** Patent Medicine” does not apply to my rem- 
edies, as no patent has ever been asked for or 
obtained upon them, nor have they been urged 
upon the public as ** cure-alls.” ‘They are simply 
some favorite prescriptions, which, in a very €x- 
tensive practice, have proved their superjet rem- 
edial virtues in the cure of the disease<for which 
they are recommended. Every yrfac ticing phy- 
sician has his favorite remedies, which he often- 
est recommends or uses“because he has the 
greatest confidence in Keir virtues. ‘The patient 
does not know their composition. Even pre- 
scriptions are ystally written in a language un- 
intelligible t# any but the druggist. As much 
secrecy is4mployed as in the preparation of pro- 
prietay¥ medicines. Does the fact that an arti- 
cle AS prepared by a process known only to the 
jJManufacturer render that article less valuable ? 

“ How many physicians know the elementary com- 
position of the remedies which they employ, 
some of which have never beer analyzed? Few 
practitioners know how Morphine, Quinine, Po- 
dophyllin, Leptandrin, Pepsin, or Chloroform 
are made, or how nanseous drugs are transformed 
into palatable elixirs; yet they do not hesitate 

to employ them. Js it not inconsistent to use a 

prescription the composition of which is unknown 

to us, and discard another preparation simply be- 
cause it is accompanied by a printed statement 
of its properties with directions for its use ? 

Some persons, while admitting that my medi 
cines are good pharmaceutical compounds, ob 
ject to them on the ground that they are too 
often used with insufficient judgment. I propose 
to obviate this difliculty by enlightening the peo- 
ple as to the structure and functions of their bod- 
les, the causes, character, and symptoms of dis 
ease, and by indicating the proper and judicious 
employment of my medjcines, together with such 
auxiliary treatment as may be necessary. Such 
is one of the designs of the People's Medical Ad- 
viser;forty thousand copies of which have al- 
ready been published, and are sold at the exceed- 
ingly low price of $1 50, and sent (postpaid) to 
any address within the United States and Canada. 

If you would patronize medicines scientifically 
prepared, use my Family Medicines. Golden 
Medical ‘Discovery is tonic, alterative, or blood 
cleansing, and an unequaled cough remedy ; 
Pleasant Purgative Pellets, scarcely larger than 
mustard seed, constitute an agreeable and relia- 
ble physic; Favorite Prescription, a remedy for 
debilitated females ; my Compound Extract of 
Smart-Weed, a magical remedy for pain, bowel 
complaints, and an unequaled Liniment for both 
human and horse-flesh; while Dr. Sages Ca- 
tarrh Remedy is known the world over as the 
greatest specific for Catarrh and ** Cold in the 
Head” ever given to the public. 

These standard remedies have been before the 
public for many years—a period long enough to 
fully test their merits, and the best argument 
that can be advanced in their favor is the fact 
that their sale was never so great as during the 
past six months.—{ Com. | 


An Estasuisuep Remepy.—‘* Brown's Bron- 
chial Troches” are widely known as an estab- 
lished remedy for Colds, Bronchitis, 
Hoarseness, and other troubles of the throat and 
Lungs.—{ Com. | 


( ‘oughs, 


Eryerrecas and Skin Diseases are quickly arrested and 
cured by Macioat Exrracrox.—(Cum. } 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ONSUMPTION, Weak Lungs, DYSPEP- 


SIA,General Debility,and weakness promptly cured 
by WINC HESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME 
AND SODA, $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, No. 3 
John St., New Work. Sold by all Druggists. 


F.J. KALDENBERG’S 
MEERSCHAU™MS 


AND AMBER GOODS 
Sent C. O. D. to.all parts of the coun- 
try. Send stamp for Illustrated Price- 
List, wholesale or retail. Repairing in all its branches. 
Pipes and Holders, any design, to order. P. O. Box 91. 
Stores, 6 Astor House, Broadway ; 71 Nassau, cor. John 
pt Factory, 6 John St., near Broadw av, New York. 


RICHES OR POVERTY. 
A Lecture on the Currency of the United States, 36 
ages. Causes of and cure for Hard Times. Sent free 


by Dr . 8. S. FITCH, 714 Broadway, New York, to any 
ag on receipt of Ten Cents. 


| is stamped on the loop of the garment. 


GOSSAMER. 


Waterproof Garments. 


Get the Genviine ! Beware of Worth- 
lesa Imitationsa! Nostorm garment 
has ever enjoyed such a wide pop- 
uviarity The demand for them is 
constantly increasing, because they 
vive universal eatiefaction, are 
durable, economical, 
amd & perfect against 
Water, Mud, Wind, Snow, and 
Sleet. Ask for the Gossamer Wa- 
terproof garments, and see for 
yourself that our trade-mark,“ Gossamer Waterproof,” 

Made in all 
styles for men, women, and children; also, Gossamer 
Waterproof Leggins, for Ladies, Misses, and Children. 
The best protection ever invented. 


GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING 
289 Devonshire St., Boston. 
N. B.—Send postal card for our new illustrated C ircular. 


STEINWAY 
brand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS, 
Having beén awarded Grand Gold Medals of Honor, 
World's Fair, Paris, 1867; London, 1862. 
Every Piano warranted for five years. IJ)lustrated 
Catalogues mailed on application. Address 


STEINWAY & SONS, New York. 
Make a Joyful Noise! 


‘Centennial Castenct. 


Patent. 


Crandall's 


Cheapest and Best Toy Out, 
« ‘Sells at First Sight. 
With it a child can rival the most expert bone-plaver 

Liberal discount to the trade. Samples mailed on re 
celpt of 30, 40, or 50 cents Address WHIBAT K. 
Manufacturer, at CBANDALL’S HEA D- 
QUARTERS for Novelties, Toys, &c. 
I82 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


LAMB KNITTING MACHINE 


Ix the only Machine that can knit all sizes of work,and 
narrow and widen it; that can shape and Complete 
without hand- finishing, seamless Hosiery, Gloves, and, 
Mittens, or knit them in all sizes 3 or knit Ribbed 
Double, and Fancy stitches for Underwear, Jackets, 
Scarts,&c. It knite over 25 different Garmenta. 
Over 100 per cent. profit in manutacturing Knit Goods. 
The Farmertrebles the value of his Woo] by converting 
it into Knit Goods. Women make 85 a day with it. 
Agents wanted. Send for Samples ot work, and ree 
duced Price-Liet. Address LAMB KNITTING MA- 
CHINE CO., Chicopee Falle, Mass. : Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Chicago, Dlinois; or 922 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Acme Club Skate. 


The only reliable Self-fastening Skate ever invented 
Can be instantly and firmly attached to any boot. RKe- 
quires no Heel-plates, Straps, or Key. §2 Send stamp 
tor Catalogue of Skates, Novelties, and Sporting Goods. 
FISH A SEUMPSON, 
132 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


Pollak’s Meerschanms, 


Pipes and Holders cut to order, re- 

paired. and 27 John St., 

Wholesale and HKRetail, 
Send for circular. Box 5009, 


MisFiT CARPETS, 


VERY CHEAP, at the old place, 
112 Falton sSt., New York. 


Sent to any part of the countrv free of charge. 
SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 


$1 EN GINE, 


And complete working Solid Brass Boller, 
Fily- Wheel, Piston, Steam-Chest, Safety- 
Valve, and Metal Pulley-Wheel for connect- 
ing and runnin g light machinery, mailed 
in box, with f: ne directions, for Tic. Send 
10 cents for I!lustrated Catalogue of Steam- 
Engines and Sporting Goods. Address 
GEORGE P. 
38 and 40 Reade St., New Vork, 


RINTERS? Cabinet, Type, Press, and Boxwood 
Depot; Cabinets; Parrens Lerrers. Van- 
persue, Wes, & Co.,cor. Fulton & DutchSts..N.Y. 
\ TANTED.—A case of either Diabetes, Gravel, In- 
flammation of Kidneys and Bladder, or«Brick 


Dust Deposit, that *“ Constitution Water” will not 
cure. Dose 40 drops. For sale by all druggists. 


P.O. Box 4968. 


GILES’ 


IODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 


At Barnum’s Hippodrome; Dr. Wood, Veterinary 
Surgeon ; Colonel McDaniels, owner of Harry Bassett ; 
Dr. Ogle, of 330 W. 25th Street, pronounces Grrs’ 
Liniment Ionive or the only remedy that 
can be relied on to cure lameness in horses. 


Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 


Hk COMPANTON aime to be a favorite in every 

family —looked for eagerly by the young folks, and 
read with interest by the older. Its purpose is to in- 
terest while it amuses; to be judicions, practical, sensi- 
ible, and to have really permanent worth, w hile it at- 
tracts for the hour 

It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contribn- 

tors some of the moet attractive writers in the country. 
Among these are: 
J.T. Trowbridge, 
Edward Eggleston, 
Dr... Hayes, 
Rebecca H, Davis, 
Abby “Morton Diaz, Harriet P.Spotiord, 
ied. Kverett Hale, Geo. M. Towle. 
eading is adapted to the old and young, is very 
It gives 


Loutsa VW. Alcott, 
Rev.W. Baker, 
Loulse (©. Moulton, 
A. Stephens, 


Its} 
comprehensive in ite character 
Stories of Home and 

School Life, 

Tales, Poetry, 

Selections for Declama- 
tion, 

Anecdotes, Puzzles, 

Facts and Incidents. 


Stories of Adventure, 
Letters of Travel, 
Editorials upon Cur 
rent Topics, 
Historical Articles, 
Biographical Sketches, 
Religious Articles, 
Subscription Price, 81 75. 
the payment of Postage by the publishers 
Please what paper you saw 


This includes 
Specimen 
‘ Opler Pent 
this dn. 


PERRY, MASON, & €0., 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 


+ 

npon application: Samples of Cloths, with Rules 
ofour Noted System for Self-YWeasurement, 


by which the most perfect fit is guaranteed, 
Send for Fashion Plate and Circular to 


FREEMAN & FF, 


(A. Freeman, late of Freeman & Burr), 


CLOTHIERS, 
241 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
(Opp. City Hall Park and New Post-office. ) 
Special Discount to Clergymen.,. gat 


Dr. WARNER?’S 


SANITARY CORSET, 


With Skirt Supporter and 
seli-Adjusting Pads, 
The only Corset constructed npon 
yivsiological principles, it secures 
Pealth & comfort of hody, with grace 
and beauty of form. Lady Agents 
wanted every where. Samples, any 


size. by mail, $150. Address 4 
WARNER BROS. 763 Broadway, N.Y. / 
“76” Money for All. Money for All. 
/6 *'Cast thy bread upon the ‘waters, and 
thou shalt find it after many d: ys.” Wri te 
44 9g to Us, Be nd 20 cents, tell us to send you 
one Case of **76,°° and we will send yon 
something that will bring you in honora- 

biy over $200 a month, and not take half 
your time. Suitable for both sexes. This 
is the * ieee of a lifetime.” If you can not reply, 
show this to some one who needs a helping hand. Send 
only 20 ets, and call for the Woxper or Wonpers, viz , 
**76.°° Address HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. 
DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
r Prefessional and Aimeteur 

Printers. Schools, Societies, Man- 
ufacturers, erchants, and others itis 

ma the BEST everinvented. 13.0 in use. 

o.. Prices from $5.00 to $150.00 

»O. WOODS & CO. Manufrs and 

ealers in all kinds of Printing Material, 

Send stamp for Catalogue.) 49 Federal! St. Boston. 

HARTSHORN SELF-ACTING 
ma = No cords or balances. Models and terms sent 
to trade. 


ST EWART HARTSHORN, 486 Broadway, N. Y. 


$15 SHOT =a 


A double barrel gun, bar or front action locks. 
warranted genuine twist bar rele, and agood shooter, 
OR NOBALE; with Flask Pouch and Wad-cuiter. for 


$15. Can be sent ©. O. w'th privilecve to examine 
before ying bill. Send ‘otamp for circular to P. 
POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, Cincinnati. O. 


New } 


“FAIRLY WITHOUT | A RIVAL. Congregationalist. 


E MOST EMINENT AW- 
thors of the day,such as Hon. 


B.A. Proctor 


Story, Robert Buchanan, Ten- 
son, Browning, and pany others, 
are represented in the pages of 


Littell’s Living Age. 


In 1876 Tag Livinc AG® enters upon its thirty-third year. 
It has never failed to receive the warmest support Of the best 


men and journals of the country. and has met with con- 
stantiy increasing success. Having rec absorbed its 
younger competitor, “EVE SA DAY,” itis 


now without a rival in its special feild. 
A weekly magazine of sixty-four pages, it gives more than 


THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 


double-column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly, form- 
ing four large volumes. It presente in an inexpensive form, 
considering its great amount of matter, with freshness. ow- 
ing to its weekly issue, and witha satisfactory completeness 
attempted by no other publication, the best Essays, Keviews, 
Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Disrcovery,-Poetry, 

Scientific, Biographical, Historical and Political informa- 
tion, from the entire body of Foreign Periodical) Literature. 

During the coming year, the serial and short stories of the 

LEADING FOREIGN AUTHORS 
will be given, together with an amount an 
by any other periodicalin the world, the best 
literary and scientific matter of the day, from the pens of 
the above-named, and many other. foremost living Essayists, 
Scientists, Critics, Liscoverers, and £ditors, represeuting 
every department of Knowledge and Progress. 

The importance of THe LivinG AGE to eve ry America 
reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh and COMI’?LE TE 
compilation of an Indispensable current literature »—tndis- 
pensable because it embraces the productions of 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 
in all branches of Literature, Science, Art, and Politics,~is 
sufficiently indicated by the following recent 


OPINIONS. 


“Ought to find a place inevery American Home.''—J. F. 
ines. 

‘in no other single publication can there be found so 
much of sterling literary ex« ellence.''—N.¥. Evening Post. 

‘It reproduces the best thoughts of the best minds ot the 
civilized world, upon all topics of living interest.''—PAiia- 
delphia laquarer. 

‘Wherever there is culture and breadth of view {tis ap- 
preciated, and the more it is appreciated the higher will rise 
the tone of American literature and the taste of American 
readers.’’—Chicago Jnter-Ucean 

of all our eclectic publications." 
or 

‘And the cheapest. 
The Advance, Uhicago 

‘A pure and perpe tual reservoir and fountain no entertain- 
ment and instruction '’— fon. Robert C. Wmthro 

rhe best periodical in America.”—Aev. Dr Cuyler. 

“Its pages teem with the choicest literature o1 the day.” 
N. Yr Tribane 

‘With it alone a reader may fairly keep up with all that is 
important in the literature, history, politics, and science of 
the day ox The Methodist N 

‘The ablest essays, the most entertaining stories, the 
finest poetry of the English language, are here gathered to- 
gether.’ I!inois State Journal 

“ Ite publication in weekly numbers gires to it a great ad- 
vantage over its monthly contemporaries in the spirit and 
fre shness of its c ontents.’'— The Pacific, San Francisco. 

t is the only compilation that presents with a satisfac- 
tory completeness, 28 well as freshness, the best literature 
of the almost innumerable and generally inaccessible Euro- 
pe an quarteriies, monthlies, and weeklies,—a literature em- 
racing the pr “luc tions of the ablest writers living. J/ ¢s, 
therefore, im lispensahle to erery one who desires a thorough 
compendium of all that is admirable and noteworthy tn the 
literary worl ~Boston Post 

“It has noe = in any country.—Philadel 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $5 00 a year, Sree of postage. Vol- 
ume begins January l. New subscribers remitting now will 
receive the intervening numbers gratis. 


Address LITTELL. & GAY, Boston. 


(lub Prices for the best Home and Foreign Literature. 


[* Possessed of The Livtxneo AGE and one or other of our 
vivacious American monthiies, a subscriber will find himself 
wm commane of the whole situation.’ ~Phila Ev'g Bulletin. 

10.50 THK Livine Acs and either one of the American 
$4 Monthiies (0 t Harper's Weekly or Bazar. or Appleton's 
Journal, weekly) will be sent ior & year, both postpaid; or 
for $9.0, THe LIVING AGE and Scribner's St. Nicholas. 

Address as above. 


‘—The Nation, 


A monthly that comes every weck.''— 


hia Press. 


CAT CHE ALIVE 
MOUSE TRAP, 


A Mouseonce canght re- 
sample by mail,postpaid, 
DIETZ, 
ADORN ENGRAVINGS 
YOUR 
The best opportunity ever offered. 
Send 15 cents for a beautifully 
subiect™ The Graphic Co., 
£9--41 Park Place, New York. 
= 
Habit Cured. 
A Certain and Sure Cure, It Costs you NOTH- 
lars. Mires. J. A. Drollinger, La Porte, Ind. 
Box 97s. (Formerly Mrs. Dr. 8S. B. Collins.) 
Meerschaum 
Pipes & Goods. Whole- 
Price-List. 347 Broome Street, 
doors from Bowe ry. 
Ia the best 8-page no in the world. Tells how to 
gain aud retain health and wealth. Samples free. Ad- 
HWALDSTEIN 
OPTICIAN5S45Broadway NY. 
A CURE GUARANTEED. 
S kK | N State your case, and send with 
DISEASES. 1821 GREEN ST., PHILA., PA. 
A necessary and luxurious article of underwear. 
Sound jungs protected, and unsound restored 
Sincer. mawufacturer, 694 Broadway, N. 
speedily cured. Painless: no pa icit ~ 
Send for particulars. Dr. C 


sets the trap for another. 
Patentee, ss and 56 
With Beautiful 
20, 30, and 50 cents each. 
HOMES 
Iilustrated Catalogue of 
ING for a Trial. Describe case and send for particu- 
Cc, STEHR, of 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
dress ‘THE BENEFACTOR,” Newark, N. J. 
CATALOGUE MAILED on RECEIPT of 10 Cenk 
25 cents,to De. VAN DYKE, 
Graduated Chest ard ‘Lung Prote-tors. 
Sold everywhere. By mail, $1.50 Isaac A. 
Morphine habit absolutely and 
TON, 187 Washington St. Chicago, Ai. 
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HAVE OPENED A LARGE INVOICE OF 


BLACK SILKS 


Purchased at the RECENT LARGE AUCTION 
SALE: PRICES EXTREMELY LOW. 


A HANDSOME ASSORTMENT OF 


SATIN -STRIPED GRENADINES 


AT THE EXTREMELY LOW PRICE of 
5 0c. per yard; good value for $1. 

BETTER QUALITIES at PROPORTION- 
ATELY LOW PRICES. 


LADIES’ REAL PARIS-MADE 


KI) GLOVES 


At 50 Cents Per Pair. 


GENTLEMEN'S REAL PARIS-MADE KID 
GLOVES, $1 per pair. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT of PRINTED 


Gambrics and Calicoes 


CUT in DRESS LENGTHS of TWELVE 
YARDS; intended for CHRISTMAS PRES- 
ENTS. Price 75c. per DIRESS and upward. 


And they are also offering in the VARIOUS DE- 
PARTMENTS of their RETAIL STORE EXTRaA-«- 
ORDINARY INDUCEMENTS to Pur- 


chasers. 


Broadway,4th Ave, Sth &lOthSts 


IMITATION GOLD WATCHES 


At $815, 820, and 825 each. 
Chains, 82 to 812 to match. 
Jewelry of the same sent C.O.D. 
by Express, Send stamp for I|- 
lustrated Circular. Agents. 

COLLINS METAL WATCH 
FAC TORY, 335 Broadway, New York. Box 3696. 


THE 


“HARD TIMES” LIST. 


How to Save Money. 


A PAPER AND A MAGAZINE FOR LITTLE 
MORE THAN THE PRICE OF ONE, 


Until Jan. 1, 1876, we will send THE TRIBUNE 
(WEEKLY #2, SEMI-WEEKLY $38) one year with 
either of the popular Magazines, at the following 
greatly reduced rates—far the cheapest ever offered by 
any paper : 


With Semi- 


Regular With Weekly Weekly 

Frice. Tribune. Tribune. 
Harper's Magazine. 00 $4 75 $5 75 
Harper's Weekly. 4 4 75 & 75 
Harper's Bazar 400 4 75 5 75 
Scribner's Monthly... 4 00 4 75 5 75 
Atlantic Monthly... 4 00 475 5 75 
St. Nicholas. 4 Ww 5 00 
Scientific American. 3 00 4w 5 2 
Christian Union.. 410 5 10 


THE TRIBUNE can not furnish specimen copies of 
these periodicals. Address 
THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


Successfully 
Treated, 
without use of Knife or Caustice. 
Du. A. H. Baowy, New Haven, 
onn, Send two postage stam ps, 


Corresnondence from crans Solicited. 


N ‘oOoDY AN D s ANKEY. The Work of God 
in Great Britain under Messrs. Moody and Sankey, 
1873-1875. With Biographical Sketches. By Rurvs W. 
Crank, D.D. A complete and very stirring description 
of this powerful religious movement, ful) of touching 
and wondertul incidents, and affording a clear view of 
its causes, methods, and development. With Portraits 
of Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Pvuttsuenrs, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


Harrer & Breoturns will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States 
or Canada, on receipt of $1 50. 


SHOT-GUNS, RIFLES, PISTOLS REVOLVERS, 


Of any and every kind. Send Weve = 
Catalorue. Address Great We ro Gu 
and Revolver Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LADIES 


Will find profitable instruction in the 
pages of the Lady’s Book of Knitting 
and Crochet, just published. New England News Co. ; 
Boston and American News Co., New York, wholesale 
Agents. For sale by all Booksellers, News Agents, 
Trimming and Fancy Goods Dealers, or mailed on 
receipt of 50 cents, by the Publisher, J. HENRY 
SYMONDS, 68 Devonshire St., Boston. 


Your Name 


ed on 12 TRANSPARENT 


a scene which is not visible until held towards the light. 
Nothingtike themever before offered in America. Biginduce- 
“ents to Agents. Nove ty Paixtixo Co., Ashland, Mam. 


Safety Guard 
Don’ | Forget it * is worth all the Burglar 
Alarms ever invented. Agents wanted every where. 


Silver-plated sample,prepaid,on receipt of 2c. Address 
A. H. SINGER, 438 W lent’ Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A ~~ BRISTOL CARDS 6 Tints, with 
5 naine neatiy printed, sent op receipt 20 

> | cents and 3 cent stamp. 
FARWELL & FREEMAN, 3 School Street, Boston, Mass, 


EL L ‘'S ENCYCLOPEDIA NEW AND REVISED 

4 EDITION, Articles, 3000 Engravings, aud 

TY aplendid Maps The beset Book of Reference in the 

language. Agents wanted. Specimen, with Map, 20c. 
Address BAKER, DAVIS, & CO., Philadelphia. 


DEGRAFF & TAYLOR, 


87 & 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 & 132 Hester St., New York, 
STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF ° 


Parlor, Dining, and Bedroom 


FURNITURE, 


Mattresses, Spring-Beds 


Of any house in the United States, which they 


offer to Retail at Wholesale prices. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Published; 


I. 
CARLETON’S 


Farm Legends. 


By Witt Carveton, Author 
of **Farm Ballads.” Illustrated. Square 
&vo, Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, $2 5 


No volume of American poetry ever enjoyed the 
measure of popularity attained by Wil) Carleton’s 
‘“‘Farm Ballads,” published by Harper & Brothers 
about a year ago. Within that time nearly 50,000 copies 
of the book have been sold,and the demand is undimin- 
ished. The new volume by the same author bids fair 
to rival its predecessor in this respect. The first edi- 
tion was taken by advance orders before the day of 
publication, and the second is already in press. The 
cause of this popularity is not far toseek. Will Carle- 
ton’s poems touch the hearts of the people. His 
themes belong to common every-day life, and his 
method of treatment is always clear and simple. No 
study is required to understand his poems; they can 
be read at a glance, like pictures. The author is 
equally at home in humorous and pathetic ballads, 
and in both always catches the popular taste. The 
‘Farm Legends” is a companion volume to the “ Farm 
Ballads,” and both together form about as acceptable 
a holiday present as could be selected from the book- 
seller's shelves, 


Off the Roll. 


Off the Roll. A Novel. By Katwarine 
Author of **‘ Hugh Melton,” ‘*‘ Our Detach- 
ment,” 


Farm Legends. 


8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


We have read with mnch interest the whole of this 
very pretty story. Her soldiers act and talk as sol- 
diers do act and talk. Her gentlemen are gentlemen, 
and her ladies feminine and life-like. The author 
knows how to construct a pretty story and to tell it 
with both pathos and humor.—Standard, London. 

We recommend “ Off the Roll” to all lovers of pure, 
genuine fiction.—Court Journal, London. 

Always bright, lively, and amusing. Mis« King 
may be congratulated upon this wel! -imagined aud 
pleasant novel.— vst, London. 

A clever novel with an ingenious plot.—Speetator, 
Loudon. 


FARJEON’S 


New Christmas Story, 


An Island Pearl. 


By B. L. 
** Bread-and-Cheese and 
Heart.” 


An Island Pearl <A Novel. Far- 
Author of 


London's 


JEON, 


Kisses,” ** Blade - o’- 


Grass,” Golden Grain,” *‘ The King of No- 
Land,” ** Joshua Marvel,” ‘* Jessie Trim,’ 
** Grif.” ** At the Sign of the Silver Flagon,’ 


&c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 

Mr. Farjeon’s novels are always unexceptionable on 
the score of purity, and the personages that figure on 
his mimic stage are invariably attractive for their no- 
bility, grace, and sweetness of character.—Christian 
Intelligencer, N.Y. 

B. L. Farjeon took high rank among our modern 
writers of fiction on his very first appearance, and his 
subsequent works have more than sustained the proud 
position which he was then conceded. With an indi- 
viduality all his own, and with no attempt at imita- 
tion, he, in some measure, fille the place made vacant 
by Dickens. There are a freshness and force in the 
pages of Farjeon which distinguish him among the 
host of fiction-writers.—Commercial Bulletin, Boston. 


& Brorurns will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


S25 A DAY 


We warrant a man $25 a day using our 


WELL AUCER AND DRILLS 


In good territory. Descriptive book sent 
tree. Add. Jiilz Auger Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


\VENING ENTERTAINMENTS.— 
4 taining a Play, a Charade, a Pantomime, 
Wax Works, Tableaux, Parlor Games and Amuse- 
ments, Optical Delusions, &c., &c. The above will be 
sent by mail, on receipt of two three-cent stamps, by 
HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, Publishers, 
No. 1 Chambers Street, York 


Con- 


Jarley’s | 


ERMANENT & PROFITABLE 


PLOYMENT can be secured br one Lady in 
every town in the United States. Address J. HENRY 
=Y MONDS, 68 Devonshire Street, Boston, Masa. 


| 819 a day at home. 


>> 


mie 


Home Beading & Private Theatricals 
Is publi the Ist and 15th of 
every month, in parts of 32 Royal Oc- 
the highest st 


tieas or Private Theatric 


cleo is Cente Nu umper 
ng & beautiful book of 394 pages, 
|contatsing 36 Complete Plays. 


Subscription, Vol. 1, 12 Nes. $1.40 
INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 

Bingle ropice mailed on receipt of 

lb cts. addreasW HEAT &ACORNETT 
Ne. & Spruce | Sireet, 


Box 4890 


$9500 A YEAR. AGENTS WANTED on 
our Grand Combination Pro- 
spectus, representing 

150 DISTINCT BOOKS 


wanted every where. Sales made from this when all! sin- 
rle books fail. Also, Agents wanted on our Magnificent 
amily Bibles. Superior to all others. 
plete Bible Encyclopedia, with 8000 Superb Illustra- 
tions. These Books beat the world, Ful) particulars free. 


Address JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Pub’s, Philadelphia. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


ENTENNIAL 
HISTORY oF tHe U. S. 


The great interest in the thrilling history of our coun- 
try makes this the fastest selling book ever published, 
It contains 442 fine historical engravings and 925 
pages, with a full account of the approaching grand 
Centennial exhibition, Send for a full description 
and extra terms to Agents 

N \TIONAL P UBL ISHING CO. 


ote. ° 


, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OF MOODY AND SANKEY,” 

4 by R. Gaant Barnwett. Price Ten € ents. 
The demand has been unparalleled. One immense edi- 
tion was exhausted in a few hours. Our Avents are 
making money rapidly, for every body ia eager to buy 
it. Address Keystone Publishing House, 
No. 725 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


For Hanging Pictures or Decorating at 25 
cents per yard. Autumnal and Holly Vines at 
%) cents per yard. Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
. 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Wa NTED AGENTS for Labor Reform Sus- 
pender, Brace Pertection, Ladies’ Garment Sus- 
pender, and the best known inventions for supporting 
stockings. Goods indispensable. Agents are earning 
from $12 to over $150 per week. B. J. GREELY, 
863 w ashington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Enterprise Printing Presses, 
Jver Our. 4 sizes. Send stamp for Cata- 
logue to J. Coox & Co.,West Meriden,Ct 
LOOK HER —An Agent wanted in every town 
to our household goods. Send 


3-cent stamp for our Avgenta Gazette NATIONAL 
AGENTS EMPORIU M, 45 Bromfield St., Boston, Mase. 


A MION'TH.—Agents wanted every 

where. Business honorable and first- 

clase, Particulars sent free. Address 
J. WORTH & CO.. 8 


St. Lonie, Mo. 


Decorating Co 


PER DAY TO AGENTS. Business hon- 
orable and permanent. Address,with stamp, 


T. 8S. PAGE, Toledo, Ohio. 


95.00 
810. 005 


Sample to Agenta! Needed in every fam- 
iy. Ls Send stamp. 
. MIKOLAS, New Bedford, 
ENTENNIAL New-Year’s Cards.—6 designs. 


/ 2%,with name finely printed, 60c. 6 samples for 2 3-ct. 
stamps. Agents wante J. A. Monat, Fulton, N. Y. 


AGENTS 20 ELEGANT OLL CHROMOS mounted, 
Ssize 9x11, for $1, or 120 for $; for Holl- 
day Presents. National Chromo Co., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Tes a month to energetic men and women ev- 
) ery where. Business honorable. Excrision 


M'r'a Co., 151 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, Male and Fe- 
male, in their locality. Terms & © 


M ase. 


“TFIT FREE. 
Address P. O. Vioxery & Co., Angueta, Maine. 
A MONTH .—Agents wanted. 24 Beat 


selling articles In the world. One sample 


free. Address J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mic 


a year can be made with our 60 samples, sent 
for 25 cts. Cards, Games, Photos, & Puzzles. 


Boston Card Eng. Co., 32 Winter St., Boston. 
GENTS, $10 per day. Soneen New. Sample, 
Sic. DULEY M’ F ‘G CO., 75 Hanover St., Boston. 


Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. 


AGENTS, Boston Novetry Co., Boston, Mase 


per day. Send tor Chromo Catalogue. 

10: Sons, Boston Mass. 

$2 © A week, selling new holiday noveltied. Iil'd cata- 
-) logues free. G. L. Felton &Co.,119 Nassau St..N. Y. 


Agenta wanted. Ontfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


And our Com. | 


Amateur in 
FANCY WOODS 


Can be supplied with the following HARD and RARE 
WOODS, planed ready for use: 4, %, 3, % inch and 
upward. Cash to accompany orders. Rosewood, 
Satinwood, Holly, Walnut, Mahogany, Bbony, Red and 
White Cedar, Bird's-eye Maple, &c. 


GEO. W. READ & CO., 


186 to 200 Lewis St., foot of Sth and 6th Sta, ER.,N.Y. 


¢@ Orders by mail will have prompt and careful at- 
tention. Inclose stamp for Catalogue and Price-List. 


Rogers Statuary 


$10 and upward. 


WASHINGTON. 
Just Completed. 

30 Inches High, - - Price $15. 

Inclose 10 cents for Dlustaated 

Catalogue and prints of lawn sub- 


JOHN ROGERS, 
= Upstairs. 212 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDPEN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Guapen to Frr any Fierre, and 
are ftted with the greatest acenracy, eo as te be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken fr Ladies by passing a tape aronnd the body 
under the arma, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, anid two inches above the fullest part of the 
cheat; abd for Children, straight around the body 
under the arme. 

The folowing Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. Vi. 

GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 

and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 

y yas. Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old) 
LADIES* AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 
NASTIC SUIT, 
WATER- PROOF 


Sleeve 


“CLOAK, with Cape and 


TIGHT FITTING SINGLE-BREASTED RED- 


INGOTE HOUSE DRESS 

BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with € ape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Kuick- 
erbockers (for bey from 4 to 9 years vld).... “ 52 

Vol. VII, 

YOUTIVS WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Hreasted Ruglish Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons 
(for youth from 8 to years old)............ 

LADY'S’ RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque 4 
and English Riding & 

GIRL'S. BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 
skirt,and Skirt (for girl from 4 to 13 years old) “* 25 

LADY'S GABRIELLE WRAPPE 

FRENCH SAC E, AND DEMI-'TRAINED 


SKIRT with Plented Back.............. 41 
ENGLISH SACQUE, with Long Apron - Front 
and Clinging Demi-Trained Skirt....2...... 
DOU BLE- BREASTED WALKING JACKET, 
Empress Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt..... “ 50 
WORTH BASQUE AND FULL-TRAINED 
"ol. VIII. 
DOUBLE-POINTED BASQUE, LONG TAB- 
LIER, AND POUF SKIRT................. 
LONG LINED CLOAK, with Long Walk- 
FU RALIN INE D CIRCULAR, with Three-quarter 
GIRL'S WA RDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
onal Front, Round Over-skirt, Pleated 
Wa ist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
Basque, and eaten (fer girl from 5 to 15 
JOAN OF ARC ‘BASQU E, with Apron Over- . . 
skirt and Walking = 
HENRI TROIS SACQUE, with Bouffant Over- 
MAN’ with Shirred Tablier and Walking 
SHIRRE D BASQUE, with Shirred Over-skirt 
CHILD'S WARDROBES Box- Pleated Bloure 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, Sacque (for child 
from 6 months to 5 yeats old). 21 
PLEATED BASQUE, with®s ron ‘ollar, Deep, 
Round Over-skirt. and Walking Skirt a 
MARGUERITE BASQUE AND OVEKR- SKIRT, 
with Walking Skirt... 25 
FRENCH WALKING JACKRT, with Short 
Back and Long Sides, Triple Apron, and 
LOOSE BASQUE, with Cardinal Cape, Square 
LOUIS. XV. 2a KET, Apron Over-skirt, and 
DOUBLE eRREASTED FRENCH JACKET, 
She ath Over-skirt, and Clinging Walking 
CUIRASS B ASQUE, Long Square Over-skirt, 
and Walking Skirt “ 4 


3 

JOCKEY BASQUE, Double Apron with Scarf 

Back, and Demi-Trained Skirt 43 
MARQUISE SACQUE, with Double-Breasted 

Vest, Trimmed Skirt, and Short Court Train. “* 4 
LONG CLOAK, Apron with Upright Folds, and 

Six-Gore W alk ing Skirt 45 
DOUBLE-BREASTED CUIRASS BASQUE 

with Byron Collar, Revers Over-skirt, 


Clitging Walking Skirt........ 46 

ARMOR B ASQUE, Scarf Over- skirt, with Reti- 
cule Pocket "and Demi-Trained “ 46 
MARG UERITE PEL ISSE, with Six-Gore Walk- 

GIRL’S WARDROBE, Princesse Dresa, Kilt 

Suit (Donble-Breasted Sacque, Basque But- 

toned Behind, and Kilt Skirt) and Vest Over 

Dress (for girl from 2 to 9 years old)........ “ SO 


MARGUERITE “ 63 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterna will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Namber of paper con- 
taining Sait, and send BustMeasure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Samples worth §1 


“¢ er day at home. 
x ) 10 0) Srivson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


iG PAY to aell our Rreser Sramrs. 
Terme free. TAYLOR & HARPER, Cleveland, O. 


$15 FOR 85._ ‘pa 


free. E. NASON &C 


Send for Catal 
111 Nassau St., 
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First TrRamMr TO SECOND DITTO. 
some wittles. 


C. G. Gunther's Sons, 


502--504 BROADWAY, 


CALL ATTENTION TO THEIR STOCK OF 


LADIES URS. 


ALSO; TO THEIR ASSORTMENT OF 


SEAL-SKIN SACQUES, 


WHICH IS THE LARGEST AND MOST 
COMPLETE EVER OFFERED. 


C. G. GUNTHER’S SONS, 


502--504 BROADWAY. 


_LUNDBORG’S: 
CaliforniaWater 
For the TO] LETand BATH 


A delightful substitute for Cologne or Bay Rum. 
Fragrant and refreshing. Adapted for al) seasons and 
climates. Large bottles 75 cts. For sale by Druggists. 


PECK & SNYDER’S PATENT 


Nell Adjusting American Clab Skate, 


Club Skates for $1 00 a pair and ewer. Enclose | 


10 cents for our new 200-page Cat ue of Skates, 
Gymnasium, Magician's, Firemen's, and Saloon Goods, 
Novelties, &c., &c. Address 

PECK & Manufacturers, 
P. O. Box 4958. No. 126 Nassau St., N. Y. 


WEBER 


rh. 
PIANO-FPORTES 
NILSSON. Ishallitakeevery opportunity to recom- 
mend and praise your instruments. 
KELLOGG. Forthelast six years your Pianox have 


been “my choice for the Concert-rooi 
and my own house. 


LUCCA Your Uprights are extraordinar), in- 
struments, and deserve their great 
SUCCES, 

PATTI. I have used the Pianos of every cele- 
brated maker, but give yours the 
preference over al 

. STRAUSS. Your Pianos astonish me. 7 hare 


never yet seen any Pianos which 
equal yours. 
Prices Reasonable. Terms Easy. 
Warerooms, 5th Ave., cor. I 6th St.,N.¥. N.Y. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


M'ALLISTER’S PATENT ARTOPTICON. 
The most powerfu] Magic Lantern ever 
made; with a brilliant Oi] Lamp; for 
Home, Sunday -School and Lectures, 
Stereopticons, &c. Slides at reduced 


with amall capital. Catalogues sent on application. 
WM. Y. M’ALLISTER, 728 Chestnut St., Ph la., Pa. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFAOTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
ta Send for Price-List. Baltimore, Md. 


prices. A profitable business for a man | 


-HEGEMAN & 00.5 Druggists, New York, 


Medicated 
Whiskey, 
for the cure of 


ehitis, 


Pulmonary diseases. A superb tomte and 
Appetizer. Recommended generally by the medical 
faculty. It is pleasant to the taste, and is universally 
prononnced the best thing of the kind ever offered 
in the U.S. We invite all physicians to examine it. 
Sold @nly by first-class druggists. Price $1 per bottle. 


ARISIAN DIA VWONDS. — The result of 
valuable discovery made by a French Chemist, by 
which Crystals are coated with a pure diamond surface, 


HARPER'S 


| 
| 
| 
| 


WEEKLY. 


SILVERSMITHS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Solid Silver and Gorham Plate, 


For Wedding, 


| Christening, & Holiday Presents. 


Table Services Complete, 

Matching throughout. 

Chests of Forks, Spoons, 
Cutlery. 


No.1 BOND St. 


CARRIAGES 
FROAD WAGONS 


OF THE BEST QUALITY. 


and 


BRADLEY. PRAY. & CO. 


**Knock at the next door, Jim, and tell ‘em yer want | 
But don't take no cold buckwheats—they’ re bad for the digestion.’ 


are introducing 
into thie coun- | 
try EPPLEY'’S | 
Celebrated | 


Consump- 
Bron- 


Coughs, 
Colds, and | 


which can not be Scratched, Marred, Blurred, or Tar- | 


nished by wear, while they are as bright and beautiful 
as the genuine, and defy detection by daylight or gas- 
light (Settings Solid Gold), RICHARD HUMPHREYS, 
Jeweler, T79 Broadway, N. Y., Sole Agent for the U. s: 

> Goods ent C.O.D., with privilege to Examine. 


Send for I De scriptive Price-List. 
GRAND SQUARE AND 


BROTHERS. 
33 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 


OOK AGENTS, 


er proposes to open the fall campaign for 
hook selling by putting into the hands of his numer- 
ous Agents some of the most desirable books that it 
has ever been the privile Fe of canvassers to offer to 
the public, viz.: BIBLE iNDS; by the Rev. Hexny 
J. Van- Lenner, D.D. “DICTION. OF RE- 
LIGIOUS “KNOW LEDGE, for popular and profes- 
sional use; by the ‘Rev. Lyman Annort. The Great 
Religious CYCLOPEDIA of Biblical, Theologic al, 
and Ecclesiastical Literature; by M‘Ciintock and 
Srrona. LIVINGSTONE’S LAST JOURNALS 
(the only authorized edition), and other new and valu- 
able works. Terms liberal. For further particulars, 


sdkirees AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, New York. 


AIR PISTOL.-A new, harmless, 
and amusing toy; Shoots 40 ft. ; 
makes its own Cartridges. Sent 
by mail free.for Qe. 
PHY, 65 Fulton St., New Yerk. 


ICK°S TASTELESS INES can 
now be had in all drug stores. Ask for Circular. 


Harner’s New and Enlarged Catalogue 


WITH A COMPLETE ANALYTICAL INDEX, 
sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. fold 


WARD B. SN YDE 


New York Club Skates 
—polished steel runners, 
as shown in cut—com- 
gg , with heel-plates and 

ey, packed in a neat box 
and sent by mail on r@e 
ceipt of price. State the 
exact length of shoe, and 


P 
The celebrated American Club Skates, requiring no heel-plates or key, $5 00 and $6 00 
Any of the above sent by mail, securely boxed and postage paid, on receipt of price. 


25 Union Square, New York. 


1876. 
Postage Free. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 
TO 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, and Ba- 
zar are a wonderful repository of liter- 
ature, science, and art.— New York 
Observer. 


Harrer’s Perropicats, by special 
arrangement with the authors, will 
contain new stories by GrorGe ELror, 
W. Rosson, R. D. Biacknore, 
Miss Tuackreray, Miss Brappon, 
LIAM Brack, and CoL.ins. 


Harper’s Magazine, 


The Magazine has never been sur- 


| passed in this country or elsewhere.— 


Boston Daily Journal. 


Harper's Weekly. 


The ablest and most powerful illus- 
trated periodical in this country.— 
Louisville Courier-Journal, 


Harper’s Bazar, 


The organ of the great world of 
fashion.— Boston Traveller. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 


Harrrr's Magazine, Hanren’s Werkry, and 


| 


Bazan, for one year, $10 00; 
Postage free. 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Wrerxty, or 


or any two for $7 00: 


/ Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 


Suusoninens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Sia 
Copies for $20 WW, without extra copy: Postage free. 


FOR ADVERTISING IN WEEKLY AND 
arnren’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly. —Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
een s Bazar. —$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Liue—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


OLUB SKATES. 
I will guarantee a good 
fit. Club Skates 
any size, $3 00, $2 50, ond 


$2 00; or, a very common 

pair for $1 00. 

Skates from 
$4 00 per 


Send 3-cent stamp 


for 24-page Llustrated Price-List, or 25 cents for my 192-page Catalogue, containing 300 Illustrations. 


WARD B. SNYDER, 84 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


[December 11, 1875, 


A 3-GENT STAMP 


Makes you a subscriber to the Winter Number of our 
*“* Fashion Quarterly,” NOW READY, which gives you 
Ulustrations and Prices of ev ery thing suitabie for 


CHRISTMAS, 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS for your Wife, your Hus- 
band, your Children, or your Sweetheart 
all in endless number, and at the Cheapest 
PRICES in the United States, 


All living in or near New York City know our 
Establishment, and we are sure that they will ceme 
in person and give a hearty greeting to our old 
friend Santa Claus, who has just arrived at his old 
Headquarters, 


EHRICH & CoO., 
287 and 289 8th Ave., New York City. 


HARPER BROTHERS 
AUTUMN BOOK-LIST. 


1, 

LIFE OF THE REV. DR. JOHN TODD. John 
Todd: The Story of his Life, told mainly by him- 
self. Compiled and Edited by Joun E. Topp, Pas- 
tor of the Church of the Redeemer, New Haven, 
Conn. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 15. 

If. 

HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE. A Novel. 

M. E. Brappon. Lllustrated. 
III. 

VAN-LENNEP’S BIBLE LANDS. Bible Lawds: 
their Modern Customs and Manners Illustrative of 
Scripture. By the Rev. Henry J. an-Lennepr, D.D. 
Illustrated with u eae of 350 Wood En ravings 
and two Colored Maps, 8vo, 838 p PP. Cloth, $5 00; 
Sheep, $6 00; Half Ceokeae: $8 00 


By Miss 
Svo, Paper, 75 ceuts. 


IV 
MISS JOHNSON'S CATSKILL FAIRIES. The 
Catskill Fairies. By Virginia W. Jounson, Author 
of ‘* Joseph the Jew,” ** A Sack of Gold,” “ The Cal- 
derwood Secret,” &c. LIllustrated by Atraep Frep- 
Square 8vyo, Uluminated Cloth, $3 00. A 
Superb Gift-Book. 


V. 
THE QUEEN OF CONNAUGHT. A Story. Svo, 
Paper, 50 cents. vI 


TALMAGE’'S EVERY-DAY RELIGION. Every- 
Day Religion: Sermons delivered in Brooklyn Tab- 
ernacle, by T, De Witt Tatmaae, Author of “ First 
Series of Sermons,” ‘‘Second Series of Sermon:,” 
**Old Wells Dug Out, " “Sports that Kill,” &c. Ke- 
‘vised from phonographic reports. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

VIL. 

HUGH MELTON. A Novel. 

Llustrated. 


By Katuanine Kina. 
8yo, Paper, 25 cents. 
VIII. 

MIGHT AND MIRTH OF LITERATURE, The 
Might and Mirth of Literature. A Treatise on Fic- 
urative Language. In which upwards of Six Huv- 
dred Writers are referred to, and Two Hundred and 
Twenty Figures Illustrated. Embracing a Completes 
Survey, on an entirely New Plan, of English and 
American Lite rature, interspersed with Historica) 
Notices of the Progress of the Language, with Anec 
dotes of many of the Authors, and with Discussions 
ofthe Fundamental Principles of Criticism and of the 
Weapons of Oratory. By Prof. Joun Waker ViLant 
Macunetu, University of West Virginia. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 50. 

IX. 

HEALEY. A Romance. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

X. 

GOLDSMITH’'S SELECT POEMS. Edited, with 
Notes, by Wititam J. Rourg, A.M., formerly Hea‘ 
Master of the Hi gh School, C ambridge, Mass. I!- 
lustrated, Small 4to, Cloth, 90 cents. Tniform wit! 

Kolfe’s Edition of Shakespeare’ 8 Merchant of Venice, 
Tempest, Henry VIIL., and Julius Cesar.) 


XL 

THE CALDERWOOD SECRET. A Novel. By 

Virnainta W. Jonnson. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
XII. 

PLATO'S DIALOGUES. TRANSLATED. Select 
Dialogues of Plato. A New and Literal Version, 
chie fly from the Text of Stallbanm. Containing The 
Apology of Socrates, Crito, Phedo, Gorgias, Pro- 
tagoras, Pheedrus Theietetus, ysis. By 
Henny Cary, M.A., Worcester ollege, Oxford. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. ave 

ST. SIMON’S NIECE. A Novel. By Franx Lee 
Benepiwor. S8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

COCKER’'S THEISTIC CONCEPTION OF THE 
WORLD. The Theistic Conception of the World. 
An Essay in to Certain Tendencies of 
Modern Thought Cocker, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Mental and Se Philoso hy in the 
University of Michigan, Author of “C ristianity 
and Greek Philosophy.” Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 

xv 
By Mrs. Newman. 58vo0, Paper, 
XVI. 

THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. A Novel. By As- 
tThony Tro.tiore. Llustrated. Paper, $1 5); 
Cloth, $2 00 

XVIL 


INDEX TO HARPER'S MAGAZINE. An Index 
to the Fifty Volumes of Harper’s New Monthly Ma 
azine: from Jwne, 1850, to May, 1875. 8vo, Cloth, 
$3 00; Half Calf, $5 25 

XVIII. 

EGLANTINE. A Novel. By Extza Tapor. §8vo, 

Paper, 50 cents. xIx 


DRAKE'S NOOKS AND CORNERS OF THE NEW 
ENGLAND COAST. WNooks and Corners of the 
New England Coast. By Apams Drakr, 
Author of ‘Old Landmarks of Boston,” ** Historic 
Fields and Mansions of Middlesex,” =e With nu- 
merous Illustrations. S8vo, Cloth, $3 5 


JEAN. A Novel. 
50 cents. 


& Broruens will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


em Harrer’s Caracocre mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, N. Y. 
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ISLAND PEARL: 


AN 


HARPER'S 


A Christmas Storp. 


By 


B. FA RJ EON, 


AUTHOR OF “ BLADE-O’-GRASS,” “GOLDEN GRAIN,” “JOSHUA MARVEL,” “ BREAD-AND- 
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VITI.—( Continued. ) 
NIGHT'S JOY AND AGONY. 


THEY stood with their arms round each oth- 
ers waist, Bob being the shyer of the two. 
We prattled together for as many minutes as 
I could spare from my dhties, and I learned 
that they were in nowise related. Both their 
mothers were on the ship, they told me. 

“T haven't seen them on deck,” said L. 

“Oh no,” said Pearl; “they have been ill, 
and are not yet well. I hate the sea—lI hate 
it!” And the litthke maid stamped her foot, 
and tears came into her eyes. 

**And you, Bob?” I asked. 
the sea ?”’ 

“I'm fond of it,” said Bob, “and I want 
Pearl to like it, but she won't. She says she 
wishes there wasn’t any sea in the world. 
That’s foolish, isn’t it? But J wish it wasn't 
so dark.” 

Stronger and stronger grew the spell upon 
me. 

**Wonld you like to be a sailor, Bob?” 

**T should,” he replied, ‘‘if it wasn’t so 
dark.” 

I kissed the bright little fellow, and he kiss- 
ed me. Wrapped up as I was in him, I saw 
that Pearl was hurt because I did not offer to 
kiss her. I would have kissed her then, but 
she kept me off. 

**No,” she said, petulantly, ‘‘ you love Bob 
best.” 

I had no time for further parley. I rose to 
my feet, and taking the children by the hand, 
told them it was not safe for them to be on 
deck, and that they must go below. 

‘**We crept up,” whispered Bob, gleefully, 
‘without any body knowing. Pearl was fright- 
ened, and didn’t want to comie, till I made her. 
But then Pearl's a girl, and I'm a littl man— 
so mother says.” 

The whole of that day no figure but the fig- 
ure of Bob was in my mind, and I indulged in 
the maddest speculations. If my boy lived, he 
would be of the same age as this little fellow ; 
and Robert was my father’s name. I should 
have asked Bob further questions about his 
mother, but that I was afraid to shatter the 
unreasoning hope which a wild fancy had en- 
gendered. I saw no more of him or Pearl 
during that day, and when next I saw him— 
Ah, me! let me not think of it. I must tell 
my story straight. 

The weather got worse instead of better, 
and at night—-it was four bells in the first 
watch—‘* Land!” was called. I was in the 
watch below at the time, and we were sum- 
moned on deck at once. ‘The course we were 
steering was east by north, wind being about 
north-west. Orders were at once given to 
square away the yards to clear the vessel for 
the land, and then for about half an hour we 
hove away south-east, and after that hauled 
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up again to the eastward. In less than forty 
minutes, however, we beheld the treacherous 
rocks straight ahead of us. As I saw the white 
waves—whiter because of the darkness which 
surrounded us—dashing against them, I had 
no shadow of doubt but that we were lost. 
Pitch-dark it was, but a sailor can see rocks 
without a light to guide him—for the matter 
of that, I believe he can smell them—and it 
does not need a satlor’s eves to see the white 
foam from a raging sea dashed from an iron- 
bound shore back into the black waters. Many’s 
the time I have seen the spotless spray leaping 
up the sides of the rocks that line the foreign 
shores, and, curling back again in beautiful 
showers, laughing in the sun sparkles that fill- 
ed them witlr light, and made them look like 
millions of living silver stars; but then the 
days were fine, and the sun was shining. It 
was different now. ‘There was no sun and no 
moon, and the swell of the sea toward the 
shore came to my ears like the sound of muf- 
fled drums. 

‘The task we had before us now was to pre- 
vent The Rising Sun from setting bodily to- 
ward the land; but the task was too much for 
us, and though we worked with a will, we could 
not avoid our fate. The vessel hardly had 
steerage-way, and the heavy south-west swell 
was driving her nearer and nearer to the black 
rocks. By midnight she had become perfect- 
ly unmanageable ; and all the passengers, being 
now alarmed and aware of their peril, were on 
deck, keeping their feet as well as they could. 
I looked out on the lee-beam, and saw the 
land, like a fog-bank, creeping nearer and 
nearer to us. In the midst of my duties I 
had striven hard, but without success, to dis- 
cover Bob and Pearl, and it was while I was 
thinking of the lad with a feeling of agony 
that a woman’s voice, falling on my ear, sent 
a shock through me which curdled my blood, 

** Hush, my child—hush!” were the spoken 
words; and it was my wife who uttered them 
to my boy! 

Dumb with a fearful joy and amazement, I 
turned toward the voice, when The Rising Sun 
came crash against a sharp, jutting rock, and, 
if you will believe it, carried part of it away. 
In the midst of the cries of despair that ac- 
companied the crash, I myself called out, 
“Mabel! Mabel! give me my boy!” But 
my voice only added to the general terror and 
confusion; and before we had time to recover 
ourselves, the ship lurched on to another point 
of rock, which carried away her spanker- boom 
and rudder. And now, dark as it was before, 
it grew darker. Ay,it was like the Egyptian 
darkness, for it could almost be felt; and 7he 
Rising Sun seemed to be slowly cutting her 
way through it, as if it were a substance. ‘The 
two points of rock which the vessel had struck 
formed the entrance to a huge water cave, 
and into this cave we were now fatally work- 


“INTO THIS CAVE WE WERE NOW FATALLY 


WORKING OUR WAY. 
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‘MABEL FELL FROM ME, OR WAS TORN FROM ME BY A FIERCE WAVE.” 


ing our way. This accounted for the increas- 
ing darkness, for above us and before us were 
savage rocks, from the walls of which the thick 
slime was crawling down to the sea. Thus 
much I knew, and thus much I saw; but I was 
mercifully spared from the conscious knowl- 
edge of a great deal of the agony and terror 
of that awful night. The mizzen-top-gallant 
must coming down with tremendous force, I 
was struck prove to the deck by it, and for a 
time I partially lost my senses. 

The dark hours passed like a disturbed 
dream. Cries and sobs and prayers I heard, 
but indistinetly, as though I were in no way 
connected with them: they scarcely seemed to 
form part of the tragedy which was then being 
enacted. When I my sensés my 
first endeavor was to get to my feet, but I 
found that I was pinned to the deck, by reason 
of the mast having fallen across my body. I! 
believed that I was otherwise unharmed, for it 
did not appear to me that any of my bones 
were broken. But I was in this miserable po- 
sition: I was lying with my face to the deck, 
and I could not see a yard around me. A 
faint light betokened that the sun was rising, 
and was making its way even into the dismal 
cave in which our ship was snared; otherwise 
I should have been in total darkness. I sighed 
in bitterness of spirit; the cup of happiness 
was dashed from my lips; all hope was gone. 
I should die without a word of love from my 
wife ; for no power in the world could at that 
moment have convinced me that she, with my 
boy, was not a passenger in The Rising Sun. 
I not seen the likeness in little Mob's 
beautiful face? Had I not heard my wife's 
voice in the dark terror of the night? I be- 
lieved myself to be the most miserable of 
men. All my efforts to raise the weight which 
held me to the deck were vain, and I groaned 


recovered 


aloud. 

“Are you alive, then, mate?” a voice asked. 
‘*T thought vou were dead.” 

I “managed to stretch forth my bend, and it 
reached the hand of a man who was*pmned to 
the deck by the mast, as I was. 

you see?” I asked. 

‘Yes; and that is all I can do.” 

** Have you been conscious all the night ?” 

the been 
envving vou.” 

“You need not do so. 
we ?” 

‘**The ship is sinking; in a few minutes we 
shall reach the water-line.” 

then?” 

He laughed bitterly. 
vou would not ask. And then? 


night, worse luck. I have 


In what position are 


You're no sailor. o1 


Why, then. 


Death—and I shall be glad to meet it. My 
two legs are broken.” 
‘*T pity vou! IT pitv you!” I sighed. ‘* Are 


you strong enough to talk to me?” 

‘* Talking does me good. I sha'n't do much 
more of it in this world. What is it*vou want 
to know ?” 

‘* Where are the passengers ?” 

‘In the sea, half of them—out of their trou 
ble. Jf of mine, 
them washed away by twos and fhrees and 
half dozens allSthrough the night. * The sea 
would have taken me too. but this carsed mast 


wish IF was ont I've seen 


wouldn't budge an inch. All's well with them, 
Good-night.” 

In his dare-devil, defiant 
whoever he was—for I never 
actually sang these words. 

‘*For Heaven's sake!” I implored, *‘ do not 
answer me in that reckless way. You have 
been conscious all the night, you say. Has 
any thing been done with the boats ?” 

** Yes. “ One quarter-boat was launched, and 
got safely-out of this hole, I think. The other 
quarter-boat was also launched, and it isn't 
known what has become of it.” 

‘‘Any passengers in the first 7” 

“A few.” 

“Women and children ?” 

*“*Not likely. Men, 
scramble im first.” 

** Mate, do vou understand the position I am 
in? I egm’t see a yard around me. I have 
a wife aid child on board. The brutes! the 
brutes ! to save the women and children 
first! There are women and children still on 
deck, are there not ?” 

“Yes. You want to know if your wife is 
among them. What sort of a woman?” 

** Fair, with light auburn hair and blue eves.” 

Yes, tes—I knew one— Bah! what’s the 
use of thinking, now that every thing has come 
to an end?” 

‘Look, mate!” I cried, for T felt that we 
were sinking fast. ‘* Look, fur God's sake! 
Do you see such a woman among those stil! 
left? Awd has she not a child with her?” 

‘What business is it of mine?” he replied, 
groaning with pain. ‘* My eyes are getting too 
dim to see. Stay, though. I can just make 
out a woman with fair hair— But the world’s 
full of them!” 

His pain must. have been very great, from 
the way ke dragged out his words. 


mood, the man. 


saw his fuce — 


Those who could 


Tet 


“If I eould relieve you, I would do so. Gi 
on. ‘TelPme what the woman is doing.” 

‘*She Bas a child in her arms—” 

‘A boy ?” 

shonld Say so.” 

‘“My borv—my son! Thank God! There 


may be sill a chance for them. Ah, if I could 
but speak one word to them! Go on—go on.” 

‘*She is leaning over the bulwarks—ah, I 
see what for. ‘There is a spar in the water, 
and «a man, with one arm over it, has lashed 
a little givl to it. I see—I He intends 
to try and save the lot of them. He is calling 
out to the woman—TI ean't hear what he says— 
ah, I suppose he is telling her to throw the boy 
She bends toward him. Lord have 


see! 


to him. 
meres 
And at that moment we were sucked down 
into the sea. With the last words he spoke 
the ship had reached the water-line, and sunk 
in a wild whirl of waters. <A prayer passed 
through my mind, for I believed my time had 
come. But the mast which had held me fast- 
ened to the deck now proved to be my salva 
tion. Immediately the deck was below the 
water the mast floated off, leaving me free, and 
with the instinet of sélfpreservation I struck 
out lustily. I am a good swimmer, and short- 
ly after I rose to tife surface of the water my 
hands came upor a small piece of rock jutting 


up from the sea. Not knowing its size or ex- 
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tent, I obtained a risky fvothold upon it, and, 
dashing the waters from my eyes, I looked ea- 
gerly forward, Surely it was by a special act 
of Providence that, amidst the struggling heads 
and limbs of the hapless drowning persous 
around me, I saw but one face, which rose like 
an apparition from the water. It was Mabel’s 
face, turned toward the rock to which I clung, 
and in that one awful moment we recognized 
each other! A look of convulsed joy, amuaze- 
ment, and terror—terror, as though she were 
gazing upon a being from another world — 
flashed into her eyes. Her arms were raised 
aloft, and in them was a child—my child, Bob! 
What was to be done in that dread moment of 
my life? If I plunged into the sea it would 
be fatal to all of us, for the drowning persons 
would inevitably clutch at me and carry me 
down with them. I decided instantly upon 
my plan. With one arm round the sharp rock, 
which cut into my flesh—but I did not feel it— 
I partially lowered myself into the water, and 
held out my other arm, which I judged would 
just reach Mabel, in the expectation that she 
would seize my hand, and that I should be able 
to draw her to my rock of refuge. But as I 
laid my hand upon my boy, Mabel fell from 
me, er was torn from me by a fierce wave, and 
sunk before my eyes. “With my boy pressed 
close to my bosom, I dashed forward in des- 
peration to rescue her; but I was swept away 
by a rush of whirling spars from the wrecked 
ship, and, without knowing how it happened, I 
found myself being drawn into a boat which 
was lving off near the caves mouth. 


- _— 


IX. 


THE BURIAL OF PUOR LITTLE BOB, 


I was told afterward that I struggled like a 
madman with those who were saving me; and 
I know that it must have been because of the 
thought uppermost in my mind that I had no 
right to consider my own life while a chance 
remained to save that of my dear Mabel. But 
the men held me fast, and, when I was in the 
boat, beyan to pull away from the cave into 
the brighter light. 

‘It’s no use struggling, mate, 
“If you've a spark of reason in you, you'll sce 
that there’s no hope of saving another life.”’ 

' ‘They continued to pull doggedly away, and 
kept their hands upon me to prevent me from 
throwing myselfinto the water. Blinding tears 
came to my eyes and flowed over. I knew 
that it was vain to resist, and I knew besides 
that the few minutes that had intervencd were 
fatal minutes, and carried death with them to 
the bright and beautiful girl who had become 
iy wife, alas! how many Christmases ago! 
The mystery that had parted us would never 
now be made clear to me; but if any thing 
could have comforted me at that awful period 
of my life, it was the belief I still cherished in 
her faith and purity. Yet I looked sullenly on 
the cruel waters, repining, ldo believe, because 


one said, 


a miracle did not occur. 

Some comfort did come to me after a while. 
I had my boy, my darling son, in my arms, 
Was it not almost by a miracle that he had 
been given to me, after searching for him the 
wide world over for seven long years? ‘* You 
have still something to live for,” a voice whis- 
pered to me; “ be grateful, then.” But I could 
not put by my sorrow so easily, and it was with 
mingled joy and grief that I hugged my boy 
closer to me to keep him warm; for it was bit- 
terly cold, and a mist had begun to fall, and 
was thickening every moment. No sign of life 
was on the sea; in the distance we saw the 
terrible <vast-line, consisting of straight rocks 
of a tremendous height, affording not the re- 
motest chance of effecting a landing. I scarce- 
ly remember how tlrat day passed; I was in a 
stupor, lying at the bottom of the boat, whis- 
pering incoherent endearments into my little 
boy’s ears. That he did not answer me did 
not surprise or hurt me; it pleased me that he 
should sleep so calmly during these cold and 
chéerless hours. ‘To awaken him would have 
only aroused him to misery. ‘Toward evening 
I became conscious that the men in the boat 
were directing strange glances toward ine and 
my precious burden. 

“Come, mate,” said one, ** put aside that. 
We've enough weight in the boat without car- 
rying the dead.” 

“Who did you say is dead?” I asked, va- 
cantly, vot understanding him. 

Their significant looks answered me, xnd 
one man placed his hand on my little bev's 
heart. I pashed him aside fretfully. 

“This is my son,” I said, ‘‘ for whom I've 
been searching these seven years past. I have 
only just fonnd him. No, I am not mad ; 
am in my right senses. But this is not the 
time to tell you my story. My wife lies there” 
—I pointed to the cave. “I might have saved 
her but for you. Let be,then. I suppose some 
of you can understand what a father’s love, what 
a husband's grief, is in such a trial as this?” 

‘** But don’t you see ?” the same man asked, 
and many of them looked at me with sad eves. 
**Come, be reasonable. We are dead beat. 
You are as strong as we are. Lend a hand to 
an oar. Nay, then, if you'll not believe, look 
for yourself.” 


I allowed him to uncover the face of my boy, 
and the truth dawned upon me, 

* Bob!” I whispered? Speak to me, my son.” 

I shook him gently; he made no movement. 
White and still he lay in my arms. I put iny 
“ar to his mouth—to his heart; not a pulse 
replied tome. -And then I saw that his Jimbs 
must have been cold and stiff for hours, and 
that I had been nursing a corpse. 

“My boy is dead, mates!” I said, with a 
strange calmness upon me. ‘‘ Forgive me. 
I didn’t know it before, you see. My poor lit- 
tle Bob!” 

They turned their faces froin me as I stoop- 
ed and kissed Bob’s white lips. ‘Theu I cried 
quietly over him a bit, and laid him at the bot- 
tom of the boat, covering him with my shirt, 
which I took off for the purpose. 

‘**Let me keep him,” I pleaded; ‘if we land, 
we can bury him ashore.” 

“Ay, ay, mate,”’ they said, softly. 

I answered them with grateful looks, and, 
taking an oar, pulled with the strength of a 
giaut, drinking the salt tears which ran down 
my face. I worked mechanically, and had no 
thought for any thing but the body of my poor 
little Bob. 

Through the long hours of the tight we pull- 
ed, and when the sun rose we found ourselves 
in the same dismal plight. The wind was 
dead in our teeth, and the rocks loomed black 
and shadowy im the distance. Having aboard 
only suflicient provisions for two dava, it be- 
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were beture, they were colder now. We were 
frightened to look one another in the face; and 
I speak the honest truth when I say that at 
that moment I would have given five.of my 
fingers for five wooden matches, and would 
have chopped them Off myself without a mur- 
mur; and so, I do not doubt, would every 
man who stood shivering on those black rocks 
that dismal, dreadful night. If ever the Devil 
missed a chance of making a good bargain he 
missed it then. 

** The best thing we can do now, mates,” said 
one, ‘om Wren by name, a reckless man, whose 
curse was drink, **is to lay down and die.” 

We did not answer him, bat stood around 
each other with despairing souls; and one or 
two looked up to the sky, as though hoping that 
sparks of fire would drop from the clouds into 
our hands. And one of the men began to wan- 
der in his mind, and commenced to sing in a 
hoarse voice about the “ sweet little cherub that 
sits up aloft to watch oer the life of poor Jack,” 
Well, well, that sweet little cherub did not de- 
sert poor Jack, after all, for suddenly a sailor 
gave a scream of joy, and cried out that he had 
found a match in his pocket. Only one—but 
our lives hung on that little bit of wood, He 
was about to take it from his pocket, when vio- 
lent hands were laid upon him. 

‘**Keep it from the damp, for God's sake !" 
wecried, ‘If it gets wet, we're lost men.” 

An island filled with jewels could not have 
bought that match of us. 


“NOT A WORD WAS SPOKEN IN THAT SOLEMN MARCH UNTIL WE REACHED 
THE GRAVE.” 


hoeved us to find a refuge soon; and many a 
breath of thankfulness was drawn when, on 
the evening of the second day, we discovered a 
neck of land where we reckoned we could put 
safely ashore. Some part of the beach was 
sand, but very treacherous, as we presently 
learned, and some was rock. We rowed to- 
ward the sandy beach, and one man jumped 
out—too soon for his life, for he sunk before 
our eyes. The quicksands had swallowed 
him. With feelings of awe we pulled toward 
the rocks, and after some difficuliy effected a 
landing, saving, too, at the risk of our lives, 
what little provisions we had left. But in the 
landing, our boat was dashed to splinters. And 
there, rescued from the sea, we stood upon the 
rocks in safety, I with my little Bob in my arms, 
wrapped in my serge shirt. 

** Now for a fire,” said one of the party; * I 
am perishing with cold. Let us collect some 
dry wood.” 

No sooner had he spoken the words than ev- 
ery man among us began feeling in his pockets. 
For what? you ask. For what you can buy at 
a farthing a hundred, and vet a farthing’s worth 
of which was more precious to us than all the 
gold in all the Australias—for a box of lucifer- 
matches. What we searched for we did not 
find. Notamanamong us had amatch. Tru- 
ly we had thought that our cup of unhappiness 
was full, but here was another bitter drop add- 
ed, proving that there were depths of misery 
we had not vet reached. Cold as our hearts 


We set about collecting dry wood and tear- 
ing it into thin shreds, and, after selecting a 
sheltered spot, our best skill was used in build- 
ing up the pile which we hoped soon to see 
blazing. ‘There was an anxious discussion as 
to who should strike the match, and it was pro- 
posed that I should do it; but my nerves were 
so much shaken that I did not dare. One vol- 
unteered, and to him it was infrusted. We 
stood around him in a close circle, to prevent 
the wind from getting to him, and many a si- 
lent prayer went up for the success of the task 
he had undertaken. It was a solemn moment 
that, let me tell you, and would have tried the 
nerves of the bravest man. He was successful, 
aud we watched with thankful hearts the jets 
of flame playing among the thin strips of bark. 
We stooped over it and drew warmth to our 
bodies ; and one man, who, while the match was 
being lighted, had stood as if he were petrified, 
danced about the fire like an imp of the devil. 

‘*Mr. Fairley is going mad, I do believe,” 
said a sailor. 

The name coming to my ears bronght with 
ita dim remembrance. Fairley! Where had 
I heard that name, and in what way was it as- 
sociated with me? In my then state of agita- 
tion I could not bring the threads together ; 
and although, half carelessly, half curiously, I 
turned my eyes toward the man who was dan- 
cing about the fire, I could not, because of the 
fitful light and shade, recognize his features. 
All that I could distinguish was that he was a 
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small-made man, with a great deal of hair 
about his face. 

We were almost starving, and our next need 
was food, We eat sparingly, with some thouglit 
of the morrow; and after supper we talked in 
low, sad tones of those who had set sail with 
us full of life and strength and hope, and who 
were now lying five-and-twenty fathom deep at 
the bottom of the cruel sea. Each told of what 
he had seen of So-and-so and So-and-so who 
were lost, and we were none of us ashamed of 
our tears. It was a melancholy record. My 
own experiences on that awful night, as I lay 
helpless beneath the mast, were listened to with 
deep interest and sympathy; and one said that 
he had seen a spar such as I described floating 
toward the mouth of the cave, but that he had 
lost sight of it almost immediately. 

‘That's the spar the poor fellow spoke ot 
who was lying by my side,” I said, ‘‘ and the 
littlé girl on it was named Pearl. She and my 
boy were companions. God rest her soul!” 

In relating my experiences to them, I said 
nothing of my previous history. It contained 
gricfs too sacred for strangers’ ears. 

There was a good deal to do before we slept. 
Of the hundred and sixteen souls who set sai! 
in She Rising Sun only twelve were saved. 
There being no ship's ofticer among those wh« 
were rescued, I was solicited to take the com 
mand. It had become known that I had com- 
manded a vessel, and the position was oflered 
to me as being mine by right. I accepted i 
for all our sakes, believing I should be able tu 
fulfill its duties in a proper manner, But I tol 
them that I could do nothing that night, wit. 
the exception of taking down their names. 

‘* My heart is too full, my lads,” I said, wit), 
a great effort to keep my voice steady, “to think. 
of any thing else to-night. The saddest tash 
of all is before me. My little boy is to be 
buried.” 

I then, taking from my pocket a small mem- 
orandum-book which I had by me, desired 
them to step forward, one by one, and give 
their names, and what they were. 

**T will place my name first,” I said; and I 
did so, they calling out their names in the or- 
der here set down: 

Alfred Mixture. 

James Lovegood. 
Ralph Fortyman. 
Richard Tippler. 


Patrick Bloum. 
Robert Smith, 


Amos Beecroft. 
James Bowden. 
Benjamin Starley. 
Fred Cliveley. 
Tom Wren. 


It did not speak well for the crew of The 
Rising Sun that these men were all sailors; but 
thes attempted to justify themselves afterward 
by saying that life was sweet. ‘ 

“One man has not answered,” I said. 
‘* There are twelve of us. Here are but eleven 
names,” 

A sailor answered that Mr. Fairley, the saloon 
passenger, had gone away immediately I com- 
menced to write the names. We had no time 
then to look after him, and I did not attach 
much importance to his leaving us. 

I selected a spot where my poor little Bob 
was to be burié id two of the sailors dug a 
grave while I prepared the body. ‘There is no 
need to speak of my grief while thus employed ; 
you will understand it without any words of 
mine. The men coming back to say the grave 
was ready, I took my dead boy in my arms, 
and we walked slowly over the uneven ground. 
The night being dark, my comrades had cut 
branches from a resinous tree, and carried them 
lighted in their hands to show the way. Nota 
word was spoken in that solemn march until 
we reached the grave. The shadows brought 
out by the lighted branches seemed as though 
they had life in them, and more than once I 
fancied I saw moving creatures darting from 
rock and tree, and as suddenly disappearing. 
We had no Prayer-book among us, but I said 
as much as I knew of the burial-service, first 
over my little Bob, and then for Pearl, of whom, 
as my boys friend and companion, I thought 
with tender interest. After which, at the 
request of the men, I repeated the service 
for all who had been lost in the wild waters. 
These sad duties being performed, my com 
rades, with a tender consideration, sofily with- 
drew and left me to myself. I knelt by my 
boy's grave, and spent a few minutes in mental 
prayer. It was not such praying as could prop- 
erly be set down in words, nor, if it were pos- 
sible to do so in a coherent manner, was it such 
as would speak well for a man’s humility, or 
gratefulness of spirit for escape from a dread 
peril: it was, in truth, a bewailing for the great 
misfortunes of iny life, out of which, indecd, 
the light now appeared to have forever depart- 
ed. I had no hope that I should ever again 
see the face of any whom I loved. Who, in- 
deed, were left to me, supposing that by some 
wild chance we were rescued from our perilous 
position? No one but my old mother, who, for 
aught I knew, might be dead and in her grave, 
as I should soon be in mine. 

Sadly I walked back to the fire, which was 
blazing merrily away; and before the men lay 
down to sléep I organized a fire watch, so 
that throughout as many days and nights as we 
might live, there should always be two men to 
guard and feed the fire. We drew lots, and I 
was in the second watch. That matter being 
arranged, the men stretched themselves upon 
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the ground, and every one but myself and the 
two who formed the first fire watch was soon 
fast asleep. 


X. 
WEIRD DREAMS AND FANCIES. 

I was tired enough to sleep, but sleep would 
not come to me; and rather than toss about, I 
rose and walked away from the fire and the 
sleepers to the shore. ‘The tide was coming 
in, and the weather had cleared ; but it was still 
dark, and there was no light on the waters. I 
knew, however, that in an hour or so the moon 
would rise, and I thought that I would wait for 
it—for what particular reason I can not say, 
but it came into my head, and the good Lord 
put it there, perhaps. 

Being by myself alone, the fancy came upon 
me that I was the only man left in the world. 
I could not hear a sound but the soft lapping 
of the waves as they rolled ‘inshore, as they 
had rolled on this self-same spot thousands and 
thousands of years ago, and as they would roll 
for thousands and thousands more, till they 
rolled into eternity. We get thoughts now 
and again that we can not plumb, and can not 
take the measure of. If I were to set down the 
notions that came into my head as I walked up 
and down that solemn shore, you would hardly 
believe I was not drawing on my imagination. 
I thought that the world was dead ; that light 
was gone out of it for ever and ever; that it 
would be always night, world without end; 
and that sun, moon, and stars would never 
shine again. I stopped and listened to the 
waves till, to my fevered fancy, they spoke a 
language that I could understand; and as I 
stood still to listen to the unspoken words, 
which made me shudder, so awful were the 
suggestions they conveyed, the fear came upon 
me that if I did not move, and move quickly, I 
should be turned into stone, with ears to hear 
and eyes to see, but with all power of motion 
gone forever. Then, as I forced myself to pace 
the shore, the waves again whispered to me, 
asking me to join them, and so put an end to 
every thing; but I flung away the temptation, 
and cried, ‘‘ Never, never, never!” and trembled 
.t the sound of my own voice, as if it were some 
strange monster that was speaking-and not my- 
self. And then came other fancies. Shadows 
turmed themselves into the semblance.of places 
I was familiar with, into the shapes of men and 
women I had known. I saw them so plainly 
that at first I believed them to be real. ‘There 
rose the little cottage at Brixton, with “ Bee- 
croft, Mariner,” over the window, and my moth- 
er standing at the door looking down the street 
for me. ‘That picture faded and melted into 
another: I and the child Mabel were together, 
I holding a shell to her ear,*‘and she gazing in 
pleasant wonder into my shadowy face; then 
came that villain Druce, and with him a dark 
mist of blood before my eyes, which blotted out 
the pictures and put an endtothem. I shook 
myself roughly, and turned aside to meet oth- 
er fancies. About a hundred yards to the left 
was a high sand-rock, and as I turned toward 
it, I saw three old women, for all the world 
like witches, with pointed chins, and with crook- 
ed saplings in their hands. ‘They were pointing 
with their long bony fingers at something that 
lay at their feet. I had once seen three witch- 
es ina play dancing round a caldron, and these 
were like them. I waited for the fire to spurt 
up from the ground, and for themselves to com- 
mence to dance; but they stood quite still and 
motionless, bending toward each other so that 
their chins almost touched. I madea few steps 
forward—slowly and cautiously, for I did not 
know what kind of creatures might be living on 
these wild shores, and I own to being scared 
—and I discovered that the three old witches 
were three bits of scrubby twig sticking up out 
of the sand-rock. ' But on the other side of the 
rock I saw what startled me in real earnest, 
aud well-nigh took my senses away. A faint 
light in the sky, far away over the waters, de- 
noted that it would not be long before the moon 
would rise. Among the low rocks which I was 
overlooking, and against which the waves broke 
in white foam, now covering them entirely, now 
leaving them half bare, millions of great ser- 
pents were fighting and curling their ugly bod- 
ies together, engaged in the deadly purpose of 
strangling the life out of each other. Every 
wave that rolled inshore brought their long 
brown bodies—so long, that there was no say- 
ing where they began and where they ended— 
near to the shore, where they madly bit and 
fought and struggled; and every wave that 
went out sucked them from my sight; but the 
seething, hissing water plainly proclaimed that 
the desperate fight was continued beneath the 
waves. If I had been in my right senses I 
should have known instantly —having seen such 
things in other places—that what I was look- 
ing on was sea-weed that had grown in great 
strong masses among the rocks, and was eter- 
nally tossed and whirled hither and thither fan- 
tastically by the action of the waves; but I was 
in so nervous a condition that my imagination 
colored every thing before my eyes, and made 
it different from what it was. 

Knowing that if I wished to keep my reason 
I must school myself into a calmer state, I sat 
down on a rock, with the intention of giving 
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myself a chance of sleeping. My tired body, 
grateful for the opportunity, may have slept, 
but my mind was so excited by recent events 
that no effort on my part could soothe or quict 
it. Every moment a new picture presented it- 
self. I had given no thought to the tide com- 
ing in, and it was the rising of the waters that, 
after the lapse of I know not how many win- 
utes, aroused my body to consciousness. At 
that moment I was enacting in my dreams the 
scene of the burial of my poor little Bob. The 
men were standing around the grave with the 
lighted torches in their hands, and I was speak- 
ing from what I remembered of the service for 
the dead : 

‘**T am the resurrection and the life,’ saith 
the Lord: ‘he that believeth in me, though 
he were dead, vet shall he live: and whosoever 
liveth and believeth in me, shall never die.””’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED. J 


FROM THE KORAN. 
Wey quiet in a darkened room 
A form lies cold and chill, 
‘lo whom the solemn voice of Death 
Has whispered, ** Peace, be still!” 
They who survive will linger near, 
And ask, with anxious mind, 
Hlow much of gold the dead man had, 
‘*What has he left behind ?” 


The angel who with glistening wings 
' ITs hovering round the bed, 
Still bending with inquiring look 
Above the silent dead, 
Demands, ** What was the life he led?” 
And scans the record oer; 
‘What treasure has he now in heaven, 
What good deeds sent before?” 


THE STRANGE HORSE OF LOCH 
SUAINABHAL. 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 


AUTHOR OF *“* THREE FEATHERS,” ‘‘A DAUGHTER 
OF HETH,” ‘*A PRINCESS OF THULE,” ETC. 


Tue following isa copy of a letter addressed 
to a lady living in Hyde Park Gardens, London, 
by Alister-nan-Each, of Borvabost, in the island 
of Lewis, Hebrides : 


Borvanost, the 20th of June, 1575. 

MavaM AND DEAR TO 
COMMAND,—You waz writen to Alister Lewis, 
the school-master, that | would tell you the whole 
story of the Plack Horse [sah at Loch Swaina- 
val; and I am not good at the writen whatever ; 
but [ will tell you the story, and I will tell you 
from the verra beginnin of it the whole story. It 
waz John the Piper he will go apout tellin a 
fuolish tale apout me; and it waz many atime I 
will think of going and preaking his pipes ofer 
his head, that he will tell sich foolish lies. ‘There 
iz no man in the island will trink more az John 
the Piper himself, not one; and so you will not 
pelief his foolish lies if vou will pe hearin of them, 
Miss Sheila. 

Now the verra beginnin of it waz this, that 
Dugald Mackillop, that lives by Loch Swaina- 
val, and his father waz my wife's father’s first 
cousin, ay, and a verra rich man mirover, for he 
had more az forty pounds or thirty-five pounds 
in the bank at Styornowa, he wil? pe going away 
to Portree to marry a young lass there, and Din- 
can Peterson and me would pe for going with 
him too, and I waz to be the best man. And 
you will not mind John the Piper's lies, Miss 
Sheila, for it waz only one gallon of goot whis- 
ky we took aboard the C/ansman steamer when 
we waz going away to Skye—az sure az death 
it waz only the one gallon that Dincan and me we 
waz for taking to the young lass’s father—but it 
waz verra wat on board the boat, and verra cold 
whatever, and what harm iz there in a glass of 
the goot whisky? Sez Dincan Peterson to me, 
he sez, ** Alister, there iz plenty of goot whisky in 
Skye, and what for should we keep the whisky ?” 
and both me and Dugald MacKillop the two of 
us both together said he waz a sensible man, and 
not a foolish man, like John the Piper. And it 
waz only the one gallon in the char we had on 
board the steamer. 

I will tell you now, honored madam, that the 
wonderful pig ship took us quick to Portree, 
Which iz a great tistance away; but we did not 
go to bed that night, for there waz two or three 
waiting fur us, and we had a glass mirover and 
a dance or two. And the next morning we 
went away to the farm where the voung lass waz ; 
and that waz among the hills; and there waz 
neffer in the world sich rain az there iz im Skye. 
Ay, in the Lews we have the bad weather and 
the goot weather, but Kott knaws there iz no 
sich watter falling any where az there iz in Skve; 
but we had a glass and a dance, for the two pipers 
waz with us; and in the efening of that day there 
waz a grand supper at the young lass’s father's 
house. And it waz not ten gallons of whisky we 
took in the cart—and Kott knaws I will mek John 
the Piper answer for that some tay—but only 
six gallons; and there waz a goot many people 
there for a dance and a song. And there waz 
no one wished to go to bed that night either, for 
there waz many people in the house, and a goot 
tram and a dance for effery one; and the way 
the two pipers played the pipes that night would 
hef made a dead man chump in his grafe if he 
had peen dead for two hundred years, ay, or one 
hundred years mirover. And you will mind, 
Miss Sheila, that the story apout the ten gallons of 
whisky iz only the lies of that foolish man, John 
the Piper, who iz trunk oftener az any man on 
the island of Lews. 


The next tay waz the tay of the marrach; 
and who iz there will not_tek a glass at the mar- 
rach of a voung girl? And after the marrach 
we went away to this house and to that house, 
and the two pipers playing in the front of us 
verra fine, and many a dance we hagl, ay, and 
the old people too, when they had got a goot 
tram. And in the efening there waz another 
peautiful supper; and no less az six-and-twenty 
or five-and-twenty hens and cocks and chickens 
all boiled together in the boiler for boiling the 
turnips; aud the pig barn with more az twelve 
or sixteen, or more az that of candles; and it 
waz a peautiful sight. And if the father of the 
young lass will send to Portree for so many or 
so many gallons of whisky, what iz that to any 
one, and to one mirover that waz not there, but 
will only mek lies apout it? I will not interfere 
with any man’s whisky; no, and I would not go 
and tell foolish lies apout it mirover. 

‘There waz one or two of the old people they 
will go to bed in the cart that night; and there 
waz good hay on the ground, and the cart upside 
down to keep away the rain; but the most of us 
we waz for no sleepin that night, for a young 
lass does not get marriet effery day. And in 
the morning Dugald MacKillop and the young 
lass they will come out to us; and they would 
hef us trnk their verra goot health pefore we 
went in to the fresh herrings and the milk and 
the cakes; and when that waz all ofer, we had 


the pipers to the front of us, and we set away for — 


Portree. And who would not trink a glass 
when you call at this house and at that house to 
let a voung lass say good-by to her frientz? 
And all the way to Portree there waz this one 
and the other one come out to shake hands with 
the young lass; and many of them cam down 
to the pig steamer to see her away. And az for 
Dincan Peterson and me, there waz one or two 
on board of the pig steamer that we knew; and 
we had a glass or two with them whatever, for 
it waz a verra cold night; but the lies oc that 
foolish man, John the Piper, are more than I 
can understand. I will notsay, Miss Sheila—for 
it iz the whole story I will be tellin you—that 
Dincan Peterson and me we were not verra tired 
when we got to Styornowa; for it waz fife nights 
or fowr nights we waz not in any bed at all; but 
there waz two or three of our frientz will meet 
us at Styornowa to trink a glass to Dugald 
MackKillop and the young lass, and who would 
be thinkin of going to bed then? No, nor waz 
there any more thinkin of going to bed when we 
got to the farm of Dugald MacKillop by Loch 
Swainaval; for there waz two or three come to 
see the young lass he had marriet; and it waz 
Aleck Cameron, that lives by Uig, he had brought 
over two gallons of verra goot whisky — or per- 
haps, Miss Sheila, for I will tell you the whole 
story, that you will see what lies old Johar the 
Piper would pe for tellin—perhaps it waz three 
gallons. 1 can not mind now; but it waz of 
no consequence whatever; and to go apout 
speakin of men being trunk that haz just trurk 
a glass or two at a marrach iz no more az fool- 
ish and wicket nonsense. 

It waz the tay after this tay that Aleck Cam- 
eron he sez to me, ** Alister, vou hef not peen to 
Uig for many a tay; will you go pack to Borva 
by the way of Vig; and we will go together, 
and we will hef a glass at Uig?’ And I said to 
him, **It iz a long time, Aleck Cameron, since 
I will pe at Vig, and I will go with you, and we 
will trink a glass with your father and your 
mother pefore I will pe going on to Borva.” 
And it waz apout fife o'clock in the afternoon 
when we set out; but Aleck Cameron he iz the 
most quarlsome man in the whole of the Lews ; 
av, there iz no one, not even John Fergus him- 
self, will be so bad in the temper az Aleck Cam- 
eron; and what did he know apout the Camp- 
belton whisky? I hef peen in Isla more az three 
times or two times myself; and I hef peen close 
by the Lagavulin distillery ; and I know that it iz 
the clear watter of the spring that will mek the La- 
gavulin whisky just as fine as the new milk. And 
the bottle | had it waz the verra best of the Laga- 
vulin; and I sez to him, ** Aleck Cameron, if you 
do not like the whisky I hef, you can go pack to 
the farm of Dugald Mac Killop, and you will get 
what whisky you like; and you are a verra quarl- 
some man, Aleck Cameron.” And he iz a coarse- 
speakin man, Miss Sheila, and i will not be writen 
to you the words that he said; but he went away 
pack to the farm whatever; and I kept on the 
way by myself, without any bread or cheese in 
my pocket, or any thing but the bottle of the 
Lagavulin whisky. And az for the lies of John 
the Piper, that he will tell of me all ofer the isl- 
and, I will not efen speak of them to you, Miss 
Sheila. 

It waz apout fife o'clock, or maybe it waz six 
o clock, or half past fife, and not much more dark 
az ifit waz the verra mittle of the tay, when I waz 
going along by the side of Loch Swainaval, and 
I will put my hand down on the Piple itself and 
I willsweer I waz az sober az any man could be. 
Sober, indeed !—iz it to be trunk to trink a glass 
atamarrach? Avy, and many iz the time | hef 
seen Jolin the Piper himself az trunk that he 
could not find the way to his mouth for his chant- 
er, and all the people laughin at him, and the 
wind in the pipes, but the chanter going this way 
and that way by the side of his face. It iz many 
a time that [ will wonder Mr. Mackenzie will 
let sich a man go apout his house ; and for him to 
speak apout any one hafing too much whisky— 
but I will preak his pipes ofer his head some tay, 
az sure az Kott. . Now, Miss Sheila, this iz the 
whole story of it: that the watter in the loch waz 
verra# smooth, and there waz some clouds ofer 
the sky, but effery thing to be seen az clear az 
the tay. And I was going along by myself, and 
I waz thinkin no harm of any one, not efen of 
Aleck Cameron, that waz away pack at the farm 
now, when I sah something dn the shore of the 
loch, maybe fowr hundréd or three hundred yards 
in front of me, and it waz lving there verra still. 
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Aud I said to myself, ** Alister, you must not pe 
frightened by any thing; but itiza stranche place 
for a horse to pe lying up on the stones.” And 
he did not mofe one way or the other way; and 
I stopped and I said to myself, “‘ Alister, it iz a 
stranche thing for a horse to pe lying on the 
stones ; and there iz many a man in the Lews 
would pe frightened, and would rather go pack 
to Dugald MacKillop’s farm; but az for you, 
Alister, you will just tek a drop of whisky, and 
you will go forward like a prave lad and see 
whether it iz a horse, for it might be a rock mir- 
over, ay, ora plack cow.” -SolI will go ona bit; 
and the plack thing it did not mofe either this 
way or that; and if | will tell you the trath, Miss 
Sheila, I was afrait of it, for it waza verra lonely 
place, and there waz no one within sight of me, 
nor any house that you could see. And this waz 
what I said to myself, that I could not stand 
there the whole night, and that I will either pe 
going on by the beast or pe going pack to Dugald 
Mac Killop’s farm, and there they would not pe- 
lief a word of it; and Aleck Camexon he will say 
1 would be for going pack after him and his Camp- 
belton whisky. And I said to myself, ‘* Alister, 
you are beginnin to tremple; you must tek a 
glass of whisky to steady yourself, and you will 
go forward and see what the beast iz.” 

It waz at this moment, Miss Sheila, az sure az 
we hef to die, that I sah it mofe its head, and I 
said to myself, ** Alister, are you afrait of a horse, 
and iz it a plack horse that will mek you stand 
in the mittle of the road and tremple?” But I 
could not understand why a horse will pe lying 
on the stones, which iza stranche thing. And I 
snid to myself, ‘*4z it a seal you will pe seeing 
far away along the shore?” ~ But whoever will 
hear of a-seal in fresh-watter; and, mirover, it 
waz az pig az six seals or fife seals, or more az 
that. And I said to myself, ** Alister, go for- 
ward now, for you will not hef a man like Aleck 
Cameron laughin at vou, and him az ignorant 
aza child apout the Lagavulin whisky ?” 

Now I will tell you, Miss Sheila, apout the 
terriple thing that I sah; for it waz no use think- 
in apout going pack to the farm; and I will go 
forward along the road, and there waz the bottle 
in my hand, so that, if the beast cam near, | 
could break the bottle on the stones and gife 
him a fright. But when I had gone on a piece 
of the road I stood still, and all the plood seem- 
ed to go out of my pody, for no mortal man effer 
sah sich a terriple thing. It waz lying on the 
shore—ay, twelve yards or nine yards from the 
watter—and it waz looking down to the watter 
with a head az pig az the head of three horses. 
There waz no horns or ears on the beast; but 
there waz eves pigger az the eves of three horses; 
and the pluck head of it waz covered with scales 
like a salmon. And I said to myself, ** Alister, 
if you speak or mofe, you are a dead man; for 
this ahfu crayture iz a terriple thing, and with a 
bound like a teeger he will come down the road.” 
I could not mofe, Miss Sheila; there waz no 
plood left in my pedy; and I could not look 
this way or that for a rock or a bush to hide my- 
self, for | was afrait that the terriple beast would 
turn his head. Ay, ay, what 1 went through 
then no one can effer tell; when I think of it 
now I tremple; and yet there are one or two 
that will pelief the foolish lies of John the Piper, 
that iz himself the verra trunkenest man in all the 
island of Lews. 

It waz a stranche thing, Miss Sheila, that I 
tried to whesper a prayer, and there waz no 
prayer woald come into my head or to my 
tongue, and instead of the prayer, mirover, there 
waz something in my throat that waz like to 
choke me.. And | could not tek my eyes from 
the terriple head of the beast; but now when I 
hef the tinge to think of it, I pelief the pody of it 
was plack and shining, but with no hind-feet at 
all, but a tail. But I will not sweer to that 
whatever ; for it iz no shame to say that 1 waz 
trempling from the crown of my head down to 
the verra soles of my feet; and I waz watchin 
his head more az the rest of his pody, for I did 
not know when he might turn round and see me 
standin mt the road. ‘Them that sez I sah no 
sich thing will they tell me how long I stood 
looking at him—ay, until the skies were darker 
ever the loch? Kott knaws I would kef peen 
glad to hef seen Aleck Cameron then, though he 
is a verra foolish man; and it waz many atime I 
will say to myself, when | waz watchin the beast, 
** Alister, you will neffer come by Loch Swaina- 
val by yourself again, not if you waz living for 
two hundred years or one hundred years.” And 
how will John the Piper tell me that—that I waz 
aple to stand there in the mittle of the road ? 
Iz it truwk men that can do that? Is it trunk 
men that can tell the next mornin, and the 
mornin after that, what they hef seen? But 
you knaw, Miss Sheila, that there iz no more so- 
ber man az me in all the island; and I will not 
pother yeu any more with those foolish lies. 

And now an ahfu thing happened. I do not 
knaw how [ am alife to be writen the story to 
you this tay. [waz tellin you, Miss Sheila, that 
there waz little thought among us of sleepin for 
fife or fowr nights pefore; and many of the 
nights waz verra wat; and I think it might hef 
peen on board of the pig steamer that I will get 
a hoast“in my throat. And here, as | waz 
standin im the road, fearfu to mek the least noise, 
the koff cam into my throat; and I trempled 
more than effer for fear of the noise. And I 
struggled; but the koff would come into my 
throat: and then thinks I, ‘** Alister, Kott’s will 
pe dove;” and the noise of the koff frightened 
me;-and at the same time I tropped the bottle 
on the stones with the fright, and tae noise of it 
—neffer will I forget the noise of it. And at the 
same moment the great head of the beast it will 
turn round; and I could stand up no more; | 
fell on my knees, and I tried to find the prayer,. 
but it would not come into my head. , Ay, ay, 
Miss Sheila, I can remember at this moment the 
ahfn eres of the henst as he looked at me, and I 
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said to myself, ‘* Alister, you will see Borva no 
more, and you will go out to the feshen no more, 
and you will trink a glass no more with the lads 
come home from the Caithness feshen,.” 

‘Then, as the Lord’s will pe done, the stranche 
beast he tarned his head again, and I sah him 
go down ofer the stones, and there waz a great 
noise of his going ofer the — and I waz just 
az frightened az if he had cofhe down the road, 
and my whole pody it shook like a reed in the 
wind. And then, when he had got to the wat- 
ter, I heard a great splash, and the abhfu beast 
he threw himself in, and the watter waz splashed 
white apout him, and he went out from the shore, 
and the last that I sah of the tertiple crayture 
waz the great head of him going down into the 
loch. 

Ay, the last of him that I sah: for there and 
then, Miss Sheila, I fell back in the road, just 
like one that will be dead; for it waz more az 
mortal man could stand, the sight of that terri- 
ple beast. It iz verra glad I am there waz no 
cart coming along the shore that night, for T waz 
lying like a dead man in the road, and the night 
it waz verra dark mirover. Ay, and the fright 
waz not away from me when I cam to my senses 
again, and that waz verra near the preak of tay ; 
and I waz verra cold and wat, for there waz be- 
ing a good dale of rain in the night. But when 
1 cam to my senses I pegan to tremple again, 
and there waz no whisky left in the bottle, which 
was preken ail into small pieces, and I said, ‘* O 
Lord, help me to rin away from this watter, or 
the stranche beast may come out again!” And 
then it waz I set out to rin, though I waz verra 
stiff with the cold and wat, and I ran neither up 
the shores of the loch nor down the shores of the 
loch, but away from the watter az hard az I could 
rin, and ofer the moss land and up to the hulls. 
It waz verra bad trafeling; for there waz a great 
dale of rain fallin in the night, and there waz a 
great dale of watter in the soft ground, and many 
waz the time I will go down*up to my waist in 
the holes. But I will tell you this, honored 
madam, that when a man haz sich a fright on 
him it iz not any sort of moss watter will keep 
him from rinnin ; and effery time I will stand to 
get my preath again, I will think I will hear that 
terriple beast pehind me, and it iz no shame I 
hef that I will pe so frightened, for there waz no 
man alife will hef seen sich a beast as that pe- 
fore. 

And now I will tell you another stranche thing, 
Miss Sheila, that I hef said no word of to any 
one all this time, for I waz knowing verra well 
they would not pelief all the story of that terriple 
night. And it iz this, that when I was rinnin 
hard away from the loch, just az if the ahfu 
beast waz pehind me, the fright waz in my head 
and in my eyes: and in my ears, and all around 
me I sah and heard sicl? stranche things az no 
mortal man will see and hear pefore. It waz in 
the plack of the night, Miss Sheila, pefore the 
mornin cam in, and it waz not one stranche 
beast, but a hundred and a thousand, that waz 
all around me, and I heard them on the heather, 
and in the peat holes, and on the rocks, and I 
sah them rimnin this way and that by the side 
of me, and effery moment they waz coming closer 
tome. It was a terriple, terriple night, and I 
waz thinkin of a prayer, but no prayer at all at 
all would come into my head, and I said to my- 
self, ** Alister, it iz the teffle himself will pe keep- 
ing the prayers out of your head, and it iz this 
night he will hef you tammed for effer and effer.” 
There waz some that waz green and some that 
waz brown, and the whole of them they had eyes 
like the fire itself; and many iz the time I wil 
chump away from them, and then I will fall into 
the holes of the moss, and they will laugh at me, 
and I will hear them in the darkness of the night. 
And sometimes I sah them cliump from the one 
hole to the other, and sometimes they were for 
fleein through the air, and the sound of them 
waz an ahfu thing to hear, and me without one 
prayer in my head. Where didI rinto? Ay, 
Kott knaws where I will rin to that terriple 
night, till there waz no more preath left in my 
pody, and I waz sayin to myself, ‘** Alister, if the 
teffle will hef ‘you this night, it iz no help there 
iz for it, and you will see Borva no more, and 
Styornowa no more, and Vig no more, and you 
will neffer again trink a glass with the lads of 
the Nighean-dubh.” 

I waz writen all this to you, Miss Sheila, for 
it iz the whole story I wij] want to tell vou ; but 
I wiil not tell the wi Ptory to the people at 
Borva, for there ar@:many foolish people at 
Borva that will tell lies apout any one. And 
now I know what it waz, all the stranche cray- 
tures I sah when I waz rinnin ofer the moss—it 
waz only the fright in my head after I sah that 
terriple beast. For when ‘I sah a gray light 
come into the sky, ‘‘ Alister,” sez I to myself, 
‘‘von must turn round and look at the teffles 
that are by you;” and I will tell you, Miss 
Sheila, that verra soon there waz none of them 
there at all; and I will stand still and look 
round, and there waz nothing alife that I could 
see except myself, and me not much alife what- 
But | said to myself, ‘* Alister, the sight 
of the terriple beast at the shore will turn your 
head, and mek you like a madman; and the 
stranche craytures you sah on the moss, there 
waz no sich thing mirover; and it iz no more 
thought of them you must hef.” And I said to 
myself, ** Alister, you must clear your head of 
the fright, and you will say not a word to any 
one aApout these strange craytures you sah on 
the moss; perhaps you will tell your neighbors 
about the plack horse, for it is a shame that no 
one will knaw of that terriple beast; but you 
will not tell them apout the stranche craytures 
that waz on the moss, for they will pe only the 
fright in your head.” But I will tell the whole 


story to you,- Miss Sheila; for you waz writen 
to Alister Lewis that I will tell you the whole 
story ; and this iz the whole story, as sure az 
death. 
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And when the gray of the mornin waz cam 
in, I waz safe away from Loch Swainaval ; and 
a man iz glad to hef-his life; but apart from be- 
ing alife, it waz little I had to be thankful for ; 
and when the gray of the morning waz cam in, I 
will be near greetin to look at myself, for there 
waz a grate dale of plood apout me, for I had 
fallen on the side of my head on the bottle in 
the road, and there waz plood all apout my 
head, and my neck and my arm and up to the 
waist I was plack with the dirt of the moss land, 
and I think I could hef wrung a tubful of watter 
out of my clothes. Kott knaws I am speakin 
the truth, Miss Sheila, when I will tell you I 
would hef giffen a shellin—ay, or a shellin and a 
sexpience, for a glass of whisky on that mornin ; 
for I wazna verra sure where I waz, and the 
watter waz lying deep in the soft land. But sez 
I to myself, ** Alister, you are verra well away 
whatever from Loch Swainaval now, and the 


stranche beast he will not come out in the tay-. 


time ; and now you must mek your way pack to 
Dugnld MacKillop’s farm.” 
to echt o'clock, Miss Sheila, when I will find my 
way pack to Dugald MacKillop’s farm. 

And when I waz going near to the house I 
sez to myself, *‘ Alister, do you think you will 
go now and tell them what you hef seen apout 
the plack horse, or will you keep it to yourself, 
and wait and tell the minister at Uig, for the 
men apout the house, now they hef peen trink- 
ing, and they are not az sober az you, and they 
will mek a joke of it, and will not pelief any of it 
whatever.” Well, I waz not verra sure, but I 
went up by the byre, and I sah one of the young 
lasses, and when she sah me, she cried out, 
‘** Kott pless me, Alister-nan-Each! where hef 
you peen this night? and it iz like a madman 
that you are.”’ And I sez to her, *‘ Mairi, my 
lass, if I waz not a sober man, az you knaw, 
I would not pelief myself what I hef seen this 
night ; and it iz enough to hef made any man a 
madman what I hef seen this night.”” And she 
will say to me, *‘ Alister, pefore you go into the 
house I will pring you a pail of watter, and you 
will wash the plood from your face and the dirt 
from your clothes.” And I will say to her, 
** Mairi, you are a verra goot lass, and you will 
mek a good wife to Colin MacAlpin when he 
comes back from Glasgow. Colin MaeAlpin,” 
I will say to her, **iz a verra good lad, and he iz 
not a liar, like his uncle, John the Piper; and 
he does not go apout the island tellin foolish 
lies, like him.” ‘That waz what I will say apout 
Jolin the Piper, Miss Sheila. 

And when I will pe going up to the house, 
there waz a great, sound of noise, and one or two 
singing, and the candles inside az if it waz still 
the mittle of the night, and I knew that these 
foolish men were trinking, and still trinking, 
and making a verra fine piece of laughin apout 
the marrach of Dugald MacKillop and the young 
lass from Skye. And I went into the house, and 
Aleck Cameron he cries out to me, ** Kott pless 
me, Alister-nan-EKach! and hef you not gone on 
to Uig, when you waz having a bottle of Laga- 
vulin whisky with you all the way?” And I sez 
to him, ** Aleck Cameron, it iz a verra wise man 
you are, but you will knaw not any more of 
Lagavulin whisky as the children apout the 
house; and I hef seen a strancher thing than 
Lagavtulin whisky, and that iz a great plack 
beast that was on the shores of Loch Swainaval, 
and you nor no other man effer sah siclia thing; 
and it izthe story of that plack beast I will tell 
you now, if you will gife me a glass of whisky, 
for it iz the worst night IT hef had since effer | 
will be born.” Ay, Miss Sheila, there waz not 
one of them will pe for laughin any more when 
d told them the story ; but they will say to me, 
** Alister-nan-Each, it iz a stranche thing you 
hef told us this tay, and you will go and tell the 
minister of it, and Mr. Mackenzie of Borva, 
and you will hear what they say apout it, for 
there iz no one in all the island waz hearin of 
sich a thing pefore, and it will not be safe for 
any one to go along by Loch Swainaval until 
the truth of it iz found out; and who will find 
out the truth of it like the minister and Mr. 
Mackenzie of Borva, that hef peen away to many 
stranche places, and gone further away az Oban 
and Greenock—ay, and away to London, too, 
where the Queen lifes and the Duke of Argyle ? 
And it waz a great thing for you to see, Alister 
nan-Each, and you will pe known to all the isl- 
and that you hef seen sich a stranche thing.” 

And then I will say to- them, ‘** Well, it iz 
time now I waz getting home to Borva, and 
Kott knaws when I will pe pack at Loch Swain- 
aval any more; but if you will come along by 
the shores of the loch I will show you the place 
where I sah the beast, and you will knaw that it 
iz true that I sah the beast.” There waz one or 
two were for staying at home until the word waz 
sent to the minister, but the others of them they 
had a goot tram, and they said, ** Alister, if you 
will pe for going by Loch Swainaval, we will go 
with you by Loch Swainaval, and we will tek 
the gun that Dugald MacKillop’s father got out of 
the wreck of the French smack, and if there will 
pe any more sign of the pig horse, we will fire 
the gun, and he will rin into the watter again; 
but first of all, Alister, you will tek a glass.” 
And I said to them, ‘* Yes, that iz verra well 
said; and we will tek the gun; but it iz not for 
any more whisky I am, for I am a sober man, 
and there iz no tellin what foolish lies they 
may hef apout any one; for there iz ofer in 
Borva that foolish man John the Piper, and 
effery one in the island, and Miss Sheila too, will 
knaw that he is the greatest one for trinkin and 
for the tellin of foolish lies of all the people in 
the island of Lews.” 

Ay, and Aleck Cameron he waz verra prafe 
now, and he would pe for carrying the gun, that 
had the poother in it, and the flint new sharpen- 
ed, and the barrel well tied to the stock; but I 
said to him, **It iz verra well for you, Aleck 
Cameron, to pe prafe now, but you waz glad to 


And it waz near 
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get pack to the farm last night.” And he iz a 
verra quarlsome man, Miss Sheila, and he will 
say pefore them all, ‘‘ Alister-nan-Each, I cam 
pack to the house pekass you waz trunk, and I 
sah no plack horse in Loch Swainaval or out of 
Loch Swainaval, and you will do yourself a mis- 
chief if you say sich things apout me, Alister- 
nan-Kach.” And I will tell you this, Miss 
Sheila, that it waz the foolish speech of this man 
Aleck Cameron that gafe the hint to John the 
Piper to mek a lying story apout it. There iz no 
one more sober az me in the whole island, as you 
knaw, Miss Sheila; and az for the trink, it waz 
only a glass we had ata young lass’s marrach; and 
az for Aleck Cameron and his lies, did not effery 
one see that he could not walk in the mittle of 
the road with the gun ofer his shoulter, but he 
waz going this way and that, until he fell into 
the watter by the side of the road, and Dugald 
MacKillop himself would pe for tekking the gun 
from him, pekass he waz so trunken aman. I 
hef no patience with a man that will pe going 
apout tellin lies, whether it iz Aleck Cameron or 
John the Piper. 

Well, we waz going down the road, and there 
az sure az death waz the bits of the bottle that I 
let slip when the terriple beast turned his head, 
and it waz many a time we looked at the watter 
and along the shore, and Peter MacCombie, who 
is a verra frightened man, keeping to the pack 
of us, for fear of the terriple beast. ‘There waz 
no sign of him, no, for sich stranche craytures, I 
hef peen told, do not like the taylight, but only 
the afternoon or the efening, and I said to Du- 
gald MacKillop, ‘* Dugald, there iz the verra 
place where he waz lyin.” And Dugald said, 
‘*You hef seen a stranche thing, Alister-nan- 
Each and I hope no other man will sce the like 
of it again, for it iz not goot to see sich stranche 
craytures, and if I waz you, Alister, it iz the 
minister I would pe for tellin.” 

Now, Miss Sheila, that iz the whole story of 
the plack beast that I sah, and I waz sayin to 
Alister Lewis, the school-master, ‘* Mr. Lewis, I 
am not good at the writen, but if it teks me two 
weeks or a whole week to write the letter, I will 
tell the story to Miss Sheila, and she will know 
not to pelief the foolish lies of John the Piper.” 
And he will say to me, ‘* Alister-nan-Each, if 
you will be writen the letter, you will not say 
any thing of Miss Sheila, but you will call Miss 
Sheila Mrs. Laffenter, for she iz marriet now, az 
you know, and a verra fine lady in London.” 
And I will say to him, ** Mr, Lewis, you are the 
school-master, and a yerra cleffer young man; 
but the old way iz the goot way, and Miss Sheila 
when she waz in Borva waz az fine a lady az 
she iz now, and az fine a lady az there iz any in 
London, and she will not mind the old way of 
speakin of her among the people that knew her 
many's the tay pefore the London people knew 
her, when she waz a young lass in her father’s 
house.”” And if there iz any fault in it, honored 
madam, it waz no harm I had in my head when 
I waz writen to you; and if there iz any fault 
in it, I will ask your pardon peforehands, and I 
am verra sorry for it if there will be any offense. 

And I am, honored madam, 

Your most humble servant to command, 
ALISTER-NAN-EaAcu, 
but his own name is Alister Maclean: 


P.S.—I waz not tellin you, honored madam, 
of the lies that John the Piper will pe speakin 
apout me, for they are verra foolish and of no 
consequence mirover. But if you will hear of 
them, you will knaw, honored madam, that there 
iz no truth in them, but only foolishness, for there 
iz no one in all the island az sober az me, and 
what I hef seen I hef seen with my own eyes 
whatever, and there iz no one that knaws me 
will pay any heed to the foolish nonsense of John 
the Piper, that was trunk no further ago than the 
yesterday's mornin. 


ORIENTAL PAINTING. 


Tuts name has been given to quite a variety 
of work, but the subject now to be considered 
is the art of ornamenting glass for table-tops, 
producing good imitations of papier-maché. 
Very beautiful and unique effects’ may be ob- 
tained by a process requiring little knowledge of 
art, and costing very little more than the price of 
the glass. 

Take a pane of glass (the better and thicker it 
is the more substantial will be the article when 
finished), and having chosen your design —a 
landscape or group of flowers, or a chess pat- 
tern—lay it on a table before you, place the glass 
over it, and trace the outlines of every part, using 
a fine sable pencil dipped in oil paint. The 
paint is the kind used for any oil-painting, to be 
had in tabes, but remember to use only trans- 
parent colors. For a leaf use green, and for 
flowers the local colors required for each one. 
After tracing the outlines, put in the veins and 
shading. Sometimes it will be more convenient 
to make these outlines in water-colors, and, as 
they dry more rapidly than oil-colors, we can go 
on faster with the work. In shading the leaves 
use a rather darker shade of green, or if a brown- 
ish autumnal tint is preferred, use a little burnt 
sienna on the edges. When these outlines, veins 
and shadings, stamens and other similar details, 
are completed, take a little white varnish and 
mix with it enough oil paint of any required col- 
or to give ita good tint. A fine green is obtain- 
ed by mixing Prussian blue with yellow lake or 
raw sienna, all of which are nearly transpar- 
ent. For pink flowers use rose madder or crim- 
son lake, and for white flowers we must of ne- 
cessity use an opaque color—Chinese white—the 
shading being done with a mixture of black and 
white to form a cool gray. For some of the 
small blue flowers, like forget-me-nots, use co- 
balts, with a little white added for high lights, 
the eyes touched in with a speck of cadmium. 

Now, with a sable brush well charged with 
this varnish paint, go over every one of these 
leaves and flowers. It will be better to do all 
of one color—leaves, for instance —first, then 
making another mixture and proceeding in the 
same way with the flowers. Let it remain in a 
horizontal position until entirely dry, and paint 
also the stems, tendrils, etc., with gpaque brown 
or black umber, warmed with a little burnt si- 
enna, shaded with black, and for the high lights 
add a little white. When all is dry, we are to 
go over the whole with a coat of clear white var- 
nish (dammar), and then lay on pieces of tin-foil, 
some smooth and others crinkled, they being cut 
to the shape of the part to be covered. ‘This 
will have the effect of pearl, and will show the 
tints of each particular leaf and flower. Of 
course the opaque flowers will not need any foil. 
If gilding is desired as an additional embellish- 
ment, draw the lines wherever they are to be 
with a fine pencil dipped in clear varnish, and 
when it is almost dry, only slightly sticky, lav 
on gold-leaf and press it down, or dust on gold- 
bronze powder, the latter being mucli more con- 
venient of application than the former. When 
all is done and all the foil on, cover the whole 
back with either black or very dark cloth, press- 
ing it smooth. When a chess pattern is to be 
done, the alternate squares are painted with 
black, and the others with various transparent 
colors, and foil applied as directed. ‘The effect 
of this combination is very beautiful, and the 
glass may be used as an inlaid slab of marble 
would be. ‘The best way is to send it to a cab- 
inet-maker, who will finish the edges with a 
suitable moulding that will conceal the glass 
entirely. We have described only flowers, but 
beautiful landscapes may be done in this way, 
with castles, bridges, ete., done in pearl or foil. 
The amateur, once started, will find a varety 
of objects for experiment. : 
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SUBSTANCE AND SHADOW. 
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